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This  annual  report  is  being  published  in  the  midst  of  historic  and  promising 
transformations  in  the  global  security  environment.  The  implications  are  being  felt 
everywhere,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

For  four  decades,  the  primary  concern  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  has  been  to  deter  a  Soviet-led  attack  on  Western  Europe.  Now, 
instead  of  an  invasion  of  troops  moving  from  East  to  West,  the  ideas  and 
institutions  of  freedom  are  moving  from  the  West  to  the  East. 

The  events  of  1989  have  reduced  the  threat  of  a  sudden  Soviet  attack  in  Europe;  they 
clearly  call  for  a  review  of  U.S.  defense  policy  priorities  in  the  1990s.  However,  as  we 
respond  to  these  positive  developments,  we  have  a  responsibility  not  to  get  ahead  of  events. 
Much  remains  unsettled,  the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  nuclear  superpower,  and  U.S.  interests 
over  the  coming  decades  will  face  a  growing  number  of  potentially  serious  threats  from 
other  sources.  In  short,  the  opportunities  are  great,  but  so  are  the  uncertainties  and  risks. 

We  can  respond  to  the  opportunities,  deal  with  the  uncertainties,  and  control  the  risks 
if  we  first  remember  how  we  got  to  this  point  in  history.  Since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  major  leader  in  the  world  urging  the  peaceful  evolution  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  economic  well-being.  We  have  been  able  to  play  that  role  because  a 
bipartisan  U.S.  consensus  has  supported  an  alliance  strategy  of  forward  defense,  based  on 
forward  deployment,  flexible  response,  and  adequate  strategic  nuclear  and  conventional 
deterrents.  We  have  begun  now  to  plan  how  to  attain  the  same  basic  strategic  objectives  with 
a  somewhat  smaller  defense  budget.  However,  any  reductions  must  be  managed  with  great 
care.  Even  if  the  Soviet  threat  recedes  permanently  —  and  it  has  certainly  not  yet  done  so  — 
American  power  will  still  be  required  to  meet  other  contingencies  and  obligations  worldwide. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  graphic  example.  The  use  of  the  military  in  Panama  in 
December  1989  was  a  demonstration  of  how  effective  a  well-trained,  professionally 
led,  adequately  equipped,  and  appropriately  applied  military  force  can  be.  It  took 
a  major  investment  to  develop  the  capabilities  that  made  Operation  Just  Cause  a 
success.  Such  capabilities  will  become  even  more  critical  in  the  future. 

In  coming  decades,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  possible  emergence  of  new 
powers,  for  potential  Third  World  conflicts,  and  for  the  expansion  of  threats 
from  insurgencies,  terrorism,  and  narcotics  trafficking.  We  also  face  increasing 
threats  from  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  weapons  and  missile  proliferation. 

All  of  these  changes  are  possible,  some  are  very  likely,  and  any  of  them  would 
increase  the  complexity  of  defense.  We  must  prepare  for  these  future  risks,  without 
losing  sight  of  either  the  opportunities  or  threats  of  the  present. 

Therefore,  1990  should  be  a  year  in  which  we  plan  carefully  for  a  full  range  of  realistic 
contingencies.  We  should  respond  positively,  where  appropriate,  but  we  should  not  move 
so  rashly  that  we  shut  off  options  that  ought  to  be  preserved.  This  annual  report  is  a 
statement  of  where  we  now  stand  and  a  broad  overview  of  the  needs  we  foresee.  The  fiscal 
year  (FY)  1991  budget  will  outline  the  Department's  needs  in  what  may  be  the  first  year  in 
the  next  stage  of  U.S.  military  history.  Meanwhile,  we  are  beginning  to  work  on  the  new 
defense  program  for  FY  1992-97,  which  will  carry  us  well  into  that  new  era  of  opportunity. 

It  is  important,  however,  not  to  initiate  premature  1992-97  budget  cuts  in 
1991.  There  is  an  extraordinary  degree  of  flux  in  the  international  environment. 
Remarkable  changes  have  transformed  Eastern  Europe,  but  much  remains  to  be 


done  before  democratic  institutions  can  take  firm  hold.  Furthermore,  we  may  still 
see  the  reemergence  of  some  of  the  region’s  historic  sources  of  turbulence. 

Moreover,  although  we  are  optimistic  about  the  negotiations  over  Conventional 
Armed  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START), 
we  must  remember  that  those  negotiations  are  still  under  way.  Even  under  the 
timetable  President  Bush  gave  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in  December,  the  treaties 
will  not  be  ready  for  ratification  until  the  next  fiscal  year  has  begun.  The  FY  1991 
budget  therefore  must  avoid  unilateral  cuts  that  would  undercut  allied  bargaining 
leverage  or  create  undue  pressures  for  other  premature  reductions. 

During  the  six-year  program  for  FY  1992-97  we  will  continue  our  defense  adjustments 
and  make  real  budget  reductions  if  several  key  assumptions  hold  true:  first,  that  the 
positive  developments  we  are  now  seeing  continue;  second,  that  we  conclude  satisfactory 
CFE  and  START  agreements;  and,  third,  that  nothing  happens  to  require  an  unforeseen, 
significant  commitment  of  U.S.  force.  If  these  assumptions  hold  up,  we  plan  to  cut 
defense  costs  and  to  restructure  the  military  in  ways  that  will  continue,  in  an  uncertain 
world,  to  maintain  deterrence  and  keep  risks  at  a  low  level.  If  the  assumptions  do  not 
hold  up,  we  will  have  to  reassess  our  defense  planning  guidelines  again.  However, 
following  through  on  such  a  reassessment  would  be  possible  if,  and  only  if.  Congress 
does  not  slash  the  defense  budget  prematurely  or  unwisely  in  1991. 

The  basic  structure  of  this  annual  report  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  program- 
by-program  materials  to  follow  in  other  documents.  The  report  begins  with  a  statement 
about  national  security  concerns,  objectives,  and  policy  priorities.  It  then  moves  through  a 
discussion  of  defense  resources  to  an  examination  of  specific  defense  components.  Rather 
than  summarize  the  entire  report,  I  shall  instead  take  this  opportunity  to  review  a  few 
of  the  broad  themes  that  will  guide  the  Department’s  planning  in  coming  months: 

(1)  Declarations  of  new  Soviet  policy  intentions  are  only  beginning  to 
be  implemented  through  changes  in  Soviet  force  structure.  The  reductions 
we  have  seen  so  far,  the  promise  of  additional  changes,  and  the  political 
developments  in  Eastern  Europe  give  us  hope  that  future  reductions  in 
our  conventional  forces  will  be  possible.  However,  any  plans  for  such 
reductions  must  be  made  in  full  consultation  with  our  allies,  they  must  be 
based  on  real  and  hard-to-reverse  changes  in  Soviet  forces,  and  they  must 
be  sufficiently  reversible  to  allow  for  the  inherent  volatility  of  the  political 
situation  now  unfolding  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(2)  We  must  expect  that  the  Soviets  will  continue  to  modernize  their  forces  and 
maintain  aggressive  research  and  development  programs.  Therefore,  as  we  think 
about  reductions,  we  must  pay  attention  to  those  elements  of  our  defense  program 
that  would  be  hardest  to  restore  if  Soviet  intentions  should  change  the  quality 
of  our  officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  our  research  and  weapons  development 
programs,  our  industrial  base,  and  the  fundamental  structure  of  our  alliances. 

(3)  Deterrence  of  nuclear  attack  remains  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  national 
security.  Regardless  of  improved  U.S. -Soviet  relations  and  potential  arms 
control  agreements,  the  Soviet  ability  to  initiate  strategic  warfare  against  the 
United  States  will  persist,  and  a  crisis  or  political  change  in  the  Soviet  Union 
could  occur  faster  than  we  could  rebuild  our  strategic  forces.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  pursuing  a  major  strategic  modernization  program.  We 
therefore  must  continue  with  the  modernization  of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 


(4)  We  must  vigorously  pursue  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI),  both  because  of  Soviet  strategic  capabilities  and  because  of  the 
spread  of  ballistic  missile  technology  to  other  countries.  If  anything, 
the  new  environment  makes  SDI  even  more  important. 

(5)  Because  the  United  States  has  permanent  interests  in  Europe, 
we  must  continue  to  work  closely  with  NATO,  even  as  we  seek  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  defense  burden. 

(6)  We  must  also  recognize  the  challenges  beyond  Europe  that  may 
place  significant  demands  on  our  defense  capabilities.  The  changing 
requirements  and  new  roles  and  missions  assumed  by  U.S.  forces  will 
require  strategies  that  rely  more  heavily  on  mobile,  highly  ready,  well- 
equipped  forces  and  solid  power-projection  capabilities. 

(7)  Special  operations  capabilities  also  will  become  increasingly 
important,  and  low-intensity  conflict  will  remain,  as  it  has  since  1945, 
the  most  likely  form  of  violence  threatening  U.S.  interests. 

(8)  In  coming  years,  our  ability  to  develop,  exploit,  and  protect  advanced 
technologies  is  likely  to  be  even  more  crucial  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

(9)  We  remain  committed  to  improving  the  Department’s  relations 
with  the  defense  industry.  Continuing  the  sometimes  adversarial 
relationships  of  the  present  can  only  harm  the  technology  base 

and  our  military  readiness  in  the  future. 

(10)  Fully  implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  July  1989  Defense 
Management  Report  will  be  essential  for  the  Department  to  perform 

at  peak  efficiency.  Some  of  the  proposed  reforms  can  be  implemented 
internally;  others  will  require  congressional  action. 

(11)  Finally,  our  highest  commitment  must  be  to  continue  to  attract,  train, 
and  retain  talented  and  dedicated  people  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces. 

Undergirding  these  specific  conclusions  is  a  more  general  principle:  the  importance  of 
maintaining  Western  prudence  and  stability  in  the  face  of  change  elsewhere.  For  more 
than  40  years,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have  pursued  a  consistent  strategy  that  has 
served  us  well.  Our  global  presence  and  support  for  freedom  have  encouraged  the  growth 
of  democracy  and  the  flourishing  of  market  economies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  just  in 
Europe.  From  the  Philippines  and  South  Korea  to  Panama,  Chile,  Brazil,  El  Salvador, 
and  elsewhere,  brave  people  have  been  struggling  to  nurture  the  institutions  of  democracy. 

The  strength  of  the  Western  alliance  has  maintained  the  peace  while  the  flaws  of  the 
Soviet  system  have  become  visible  to  all.  As  a  result,  the  international  environment 
seems  to  be  moving  toward  a  safer  future.  Therefore,  we  should  —  and  will  —  look 
carefully  at  our  planning  priorities.  For  today,  however,  uncertainty  abounds.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  abandon  the  fundamental  approach  that  has  taken  us  this  far. 
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PREFACE 


This  annual  report  describes  the  approach  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  is  taking 
to  meet  the  many  challenges  to  U.S.  security  interests.  Although  the  changes  begun  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are  welcome,  Soviet  armed  forces  remain  the  most 
serious  military  threat  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Developments  elsewhere  in  the 
world  also  pose  continuing  challenges  to  our  security.  Instability  resulting  from  economic 
pressures  throughout  the  world,  violence  within  the  Third  World,  weapons  proliferation, 
insurgencies,  terrorism,  and  drug  trafficking  all  threaten  U.S.  interests. 

This  era  of  tremendous  uncertainty  demands  a  carefully  designed,  flexible  strategy.  The 
United  States  must  be  dynamic  and  imaginative  in  responding  to  opportunities,  but  it  must 
also  be  cautious.  It  must  maintain  defenses  that  are  capable  of  deterring  and,  if  necessary, 
responding  to  an  increasing  range  of  potential  threats  to  its  security. 

The  Administration’s  defense  budget  priorities  remain  clear.  To  perform  its  national 
security  mission  and  execute  effectively  the  national  strategy,  including  the  policies  of  flexible 
response  and  forward  defense,  the  Department  of  Defense  needs: 

-  High-quality  people; 

-  Ready  and  sustainable  forces: 

-  Modern  strategic  forces;  and 

-  Efficient  acquisition  of  weapons  and  equipment. 

Obtaining  these  essential  elements  is  a  complex  and  difficult  task  in  a  fiscally  constrained 
environment. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  the  power  to  appropriate  funds  to  raise 
armies  and  provide  a  navy,  and  gave  the  President  the  power  to  command  those  forces.  This 
constitutional  framework  calls  for  close  cooperation  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  to  ensure  a  strong  national  defense.  The  Department  of  Defense 
will  respond  to  that  call. 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY  CONCERNS  AND  DEFENSE  POLICY  PRIORITIES 


The  United  States  is  entering  the  decade  of  the 
1990s  facing  both  great  opportunities  and  great 
uncertainties  in  the  international  security  environ¬ 
ment.  U.S. -Soviet  and  East-West  relations  have 
improved  markedly  since  the  early  1980s.  Re¬ 
cent  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  may  reduce  the 
division  of  Europe  and  hold  the  long-term  po¬ 
tential  for  bringing  freedom  and  a  decent  quality 
of  life  to  millions.  Conditions  are  good  for  ne¬ 
gotiating  significant  reductions  in  Soviet  military 
forces  and  developing  a  durable  framework  for 
peace  and  cooperation.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet 
Union’s  military  power  remains  formidable.  De¬ 
spite  initial  Soviet  force  reductions,  an  aggregate 
military  capability  built  up  during  20  years  of  re¬ 
lentless  growth  in  Soviet  defense  spending  contin¬ 
ues  to  pose  a  potential  threat  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Soviet  policy  dec¬ 
larations  reflect  changes  in  Soviet  intentions,  but 
they  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  implemented  and 
are  still  relatively  easy  to  reverse.  In  all  events, 
the  Soviets  will  continue  to  have  a  strong  military 
capability. 

These  very  significant  realities  offer  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunities  but  also  potential  dangers. 
Our  defense  policy  must  respond  to  both.  Amer¬ 
ican  strength  has  been  a  major  factor  in  de¬ 
terring  aggression.  We  must  first,  therefore, 
continue  to  maintain  a  compelling  conventional 
and  nuclear  deterrent  posture,  made  possible  in 
large  part  by  a  strong  alliance  system  and  global 
military  presence.  We  must  rely  as  much  as 
possible  on  our  two  greatest  strengths:  well- 
motivated,  high-quality  people  and  technological 
innovation.  In  addition,  precisely  because  declar¬ 
ative  changes  in  policy  are  easy  to  reverse,  we 
must  pursue  defense  policies  that  encourage  re¬ 
form  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
making  reversal  more  costly  and  therefore  less 
likely.  Control  of  conventional  arms  and  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  a  dialogue  on  military  doctrine  are  vital 
elements  in  our  approach.  Finally,  we  must  save 
taxpayers’  resources  where  a  decreasing  threat 
makes  doing  so  possible. 

While  cooperative  aspects  of  the  U.S.  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  growing  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  change  and  uncertainty,  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  remain  in  long-term  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 


must  ensure  that  its  enduring  strengths  are  aligned 
against  enduring  Soviet  weaknesses.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  goal,  the  United  States  must  identify 
key  technologies,  weapon  systems,  and  operational 
concepts  that  are  most  likely  to  maximize  the  de¬ 
terrent  effect  of  increasingly  constrained  resources 
the  United  States  devotes  to  the  national  defense. 
This  approach,  known  as  Competitive  Strategies, 
maximizes  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  defenses  and 
provides  a  hedge  against  any  potential  future 
failure  of  the  cooperative  aspects  of  U.S. -Soviet 
relations. 

The  nation  must  be  prudent  and  cautious  in 
adjusting  the  size  and  composition  of  its  military 
forces.  Abrupt,  poorly  planned  cuts  would  pose 
great  dangers  to  our  long-term  security.  An  inad¬ 
equate  defense  structure  cannot  be  rebuilt  quickly 
should  a  revitalized  threat  require  it.  A  decade  or 
more  is  needed  for  research,  design,  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  today’s  sophisticated  weapon  systems,  and 
a  decade  may  not  be  sufficient  to  recoup  the  es¬ 
sential  leadership  and  warfighting  knowledge  that 
only  experience  develops.  Due  to  the  great  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  present,  the  nature  of  tomorrow’s 
threat  cannot  be  predicted  with  a  high  degree  of 
confidence.  The  United  States  will  be  prepared  to 
meet  new  challenges  only  if  it  maintains  effective 
and  flexible  defense  capabilities  today. 

Events  in  the  following  important  areas  reflect 
sweeping  changes  in  the  world  that  portend  even 
greater  security  challenges  in  the  coming  years: 

-  Events  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  unprecedented 
and  revolutionary  events  in  Eastern  Europe  are 
a  clear  victory  for  Western  postwar  policies.  No 
one  can  predict  the  ultimate  resolution  of  these 
events,  however,  making  the  prospective  formu¬ 
lation  of  an  effective  policy  difficult. 

-  Events  in  Western  Europe.  As  the  economies 
of  Western  Europe  move  toward  integration  by 
1992,  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community  will  grow 
more  complex.  The  potential  impact  of  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  on  defense  production,  coop¬ 
erative  agreements,  and  various  burdensharing 
issues  will  require  close  examination. 

-  Evolving  Situation  in  China.  The  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment’s  violent  crackdown  on  protests  at 
Beijing’s  Tiananmen  Square  and  elsewhere 
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throughout  China  called  into  doubt  the  chances 
for  reform  in  China. 

-  Increasing  Economic  Interdependence  with  the 
Nations  of  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  growth 
in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  na¬ 
tions  of  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  has  focused  in¬ 
creased  attention  on  defense  priorities  and  U.S. 
interests  in  the  region.  Increasing  economic 
competition  and  concern  over  U.S.  access  to  mil¬ 
itary  facilities  will  require  special  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  international  cooperation. 

-  Turbulence  in  the  Middle  East  and  Southwest 
Asia.  Long-standing  economic  and  political  ten¬ 
sions  in  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia  weaken 
local  regimes,  fuel  regional  arms  races,  and  pose 
the  threat  of  large-scale  armed  conflict.  The 
Middle  East’s  chronic  instability  could  also  jeop¬ 
ardize  assured  access  to  the  region’s  oil,  which  is 
critical  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  industrial 
world. 

■  Proliferation  of  Weapons  in  the  Third  World. 

High-technology  weapons  of  all  types  are  avail¬ 
able  in  increasingly  alarming  quantities  in  the 
international  marketplace.  Proliferation  of 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  weapons,  as 
well  as  modern  long-range  delivery  systems,  in 
the  Third  World  constitutes  a  grave  threat  to 
U.S.  interests. 

-  Terrorism.  Americans  are  vulnerable  to  terror¬ 
ist  activities  around  the  globe,  and  the  number 
of  incidents  involving  Americans  may  increase. 
This  will  enhance  the  likelihood  of  U.S.  coun¬ 
terterrorist  actions  requiring  DoD  support. 

-  Narcotics  Trafficking.  The  flow  of  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  States  and  the  continued  de¬ 
mand  for  such  drugs  in  our  society  have  created 
an  unprecedented  and  perplexing  national  secu¬ 
rity  threat  of  major  proportions. 

U.S.  national  security  objectives  provide  the  es¬ 
sential,  enduring  elements  upon  which  our  defense 
strategy  and  policy  are  structured.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  success  of  America’s  postwar  defense 
strategy  has  been  its  consistency.  Based  on  our  fun¬ 
damental  national  security  goal  of  preserving  the 
United  States  as  a  free  nation,  our  basic  national 
security  objectives  include  the  following: 

-  To  deter  military  attack  against  the  United 
States,  U.S.  allies,  and  other  U.S.  interests;  and 
to  defeat  such  attack  should  deterrence  fail. 

-  To  reduce  U.S.  reliance  on  nuclear  retalia¬ 
tion  through  active  research  and  development 
of  strategic  defense  technologies,  through  the 


negotiation  of  equitable  and  verifiable  arms  re¬ 
duction  agreements,  and  through  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  strong  conventional  forces. 

-  To  encourage  the  establishment  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  freedom  and  democracy  around  the  globe. 

■  To  encourage  and  assist  U.S.  allies  and  friends 
in  defending  themselves  against  invasion,  armed 
insurgencies,  terrorism,  or  coercion. 

-  To  encourage  the  political  and  economic  reforms 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  foster  related  adjustments  in  their 
military  postures. 

■  To  protect  free  commerce  and  ensure  U.S.  access 
to  world  markets,  natural  resources,  the  oceans, 
and  space. 

-  To  prevent  or  slow  the  proliferation  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons,  and  the  mis¬ 
siles  and  missile  technology  capable  of  delivering 
these  weapons. 

-  To  halt  the  transfer  of  militarily  significant  tech¬ 
nology  and  resources  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  other  countries  or  entities  that  may  use  them 
in  ways  inimical  to  U.S.  interests. 

-  To  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United 
States. 

Several  critical  defense  policy  priorities  flow 

from  these  objectives: 


Credible  Deterrent  Forces.  The  United  States 
deters  war  by  making  it  clear  in  advance  to  poten¬ 
tial  aggressors  that  the  costs  of  aggression  would 
far  outweigh  any  possible  gains  they  might  hope  to 
achieve.  Accordingly: 

-  To  deter  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  and  to  help  deter  conven¬ 
tional  attack,  the  United  States  maintains  a  di¬ 
verse  mix  of  survivable  and  capable  strategic  and 
nonstrategic  nuclear  offensive  forces  that  hold  at 
risk  those  assets  most  valued  by  Soviet  leaders 
and  provide  a  range  of  options  in  response  to 
attack. 

-  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  actively 
pursues  research  and  development  of  effective 
strategic  defenses,  with  the  objective  of  devel¬ 
oping  options  for  strengthening  deterrence  and 
stability  through  the  deployment  of  a  strategic 
defense  system. 

-  Pending  an  effective  ban  on  chemical  weapons, 
the  United  States  maintains  credible  chemi¬ 
cal  defensive  and  retaliatory  capabilities  as  an 
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effective  deterrent  against  an  attack  with  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons. 

■  The  United  States  maintains  conventional  forces 
that  are  sized,  equipped,  and  positioned  to  fight 
effectively,  in  combination  with  the  forces  of  its 
allies,  at  the  point  of  an  attack.  The  United 
States’  aim  is  to  be  clearly  able  to  defeat  such  an 
attack  quickly  and  decisively,  preferably  without 
resort  to  nuclear  weapons  and  without  extending 
the  conflict  to  other  theaters. 


Alliance  Structure.  Through  shared  values  and 
common  interests,  the  United  States  and  its  Euro¬ 
pean  allies  have  forged  a  security  partnership  that 
has  preserved  peace  and  democracy  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  for  more  than  40  years  and  enhanced  global 
stability.  The  partnership  has  worked  because  it 
has  provided  a  deterrent  to  aggression,  contributed 
to  the  forward  defense  of  our  common  interests, 
and  supported  the  efficient  allocation  of  manpower 
and  materiel.  Similarly,  U.S.  alliances  with  Asian 
and  Latin  American  countries  have  protected  free 
nations  through  mutual  defense. 


Arms  Control.  The  United  States  engages  in 
arms  control  as  part  of  a  coordinated  effort  to 
enhance  its  security  not  as  an  end  unto  itself. 
Through  arms  reduction  agreements,  the  United 
States  seeks  to  reduce  military  threats  to  U.S.  and 
allied  interests,  inject  greater  predictability  into 
military  relationships,  and  channel  force  postures 
in  more  stabilizing  directions.  Such  agreements 
must  place  a  premium  on  the  detection  of  militarily 
significant  noncompliance  and  preserve  the  latitude 
to  conduct  an  effective  political,  economic,  or  mil¬ 
itary  response.  Negotiations  currently  under  way 
include  the  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe 
(CFE)  talks,  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START),  Defense  and  Space  Talks  (DST),  nuclear 
testing  talks  (NTT),  chemical  weapons  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  negotiations  on  confidence  and  security¬ 
building  measures  (CSBMs). 

Verification  is  an  essential  element  of  the  arms 
control  process.  In  1988  the  On-Site  Inspection 
Agency  was  established  as  a  separate  DoD  agency 
to  carry  out  U.S.  inspection  activities  under  the 
terms  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  Intermediate-Range  Nu¬ 
clear  Forces  (INF)  Treaty.  The  agency  also  coor¬ 
dinates  the  equivalent  Soviet  activities  at  U.S.  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  United  States  and  in  Western  Europe. 


Fight  Against  Illegal  Drugs.  The  detection  and 
countering  of  the  production,  trafficking,  and  use 
of  illegal  drugs  are  high-priority  national  security 
missions  of  the  Defense  Department.  The  supply 
of  illicit  drugs  to  the  United  States  from  abroad, 
the  associated  violence  and  international  instabil¬ 
ity,  and  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  within  this  country 
pose  a  direct  threat  to  our  security.  By  law,  the 
Department  of  Defense  serves  as  the  lead  agency 
within  the  federal  government  for  detecting  and 
monitoring  the  airborne  and  maritime  transit  of  il¬ 
legal  drugs  to  the  United  States.  By  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Department  is  substan¬ 
tially  engaged  in  the  national  fight  against  illegal 
drugs. 

Technology  Security.  Soviet-East  European  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  access  to  Western-controlled  militar¬ 
ily  critical  technologies  continue  unabated.  NATO 
reaffirmed  at  its  May  1989  summit  that  technology 
security  remains  central  to  Western  security  as  we 
negotiate  arms  reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries. 

Technology  security  issues,  however,  are  not 
limited  solely  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Third  World  nations  in  pursuit  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  or  biological  weapons  technology  or  mis¬ 
sile  technology  also  present  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  United  States  and  must  remain  a  focus  of 
attention. 

Low-Intensity  Conflict.  Low-intensity  conflict 
continues  to  be  the  most  likely  form  of  violence 
involving  U.S.  interests.  In  addition  to  violence  re¬ 
sulting  from  insurgencies,  regional  hostilities,  and 
terrorism,  U.S.  forces  face  potential  threats  from 
drug  trafficking  and  the  proliferation  of  chemi¬ 
cal/biological  weapons.  We  must  prepare  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  timely  defense  against  such  violence,  one 
that  presents  a  credible  deterrent  and  remains  ca¬ 
pable  of  using  power  when  necessary.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  must  also  address  the  underlying  causes  of 
instability  by  assisting  in  the  nation-building  pro¬ 
cess  through  economic,  security,  and  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  civic  action  in  support  of  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  objectives. 

Improved  Intelligence  Support.  In  uncertain, 
rapidly  changing  times,  effective  intelligence  ca¬ 
pabilities  become  even  more  critical  to  assessing 
significant  events.  Dynamic  policy  that  effectively 
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responds  to  these  events  is  dependent  upon  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  current,  and  sophisticated  intelligence 
data  base.  Accurate  and  insightful  analyses  of 
capabilities  and  intentions  of  an  ever-broadening 
range  of  potential  adversaries  are  essential  to  an 
effective  force-structuring  process.  As  a  result,  a 
high  priority  has  been  placed  on  strengthening  U.S. 
intelligence  collection  and  production  capabilities. 


Research  and  Development  (R&D).  Continued 
investment  in  research  and  development  remains 


an  important  policy  priority.  R&D  programs  have 
contributed  to  deterrence  over  the  past  decade,  and 
continued  investment  today  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  secure  future. 

These  policy  priorities,  which  represent  but  a 
sampling  of  matters  of  concern  to  the  Department, 
respond  to  a  changing  world  environment.  While 
moving  to  capitalize  on  these  changes,  the  United 
States  must  maintain  its  military  capability  to  re¬ 
spond  successfully  to  any  threat  to  its  national 
security. 
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COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  our  security  strategy 
is  to  maintain  vigorous  alliance  relationships  that 
promote  forward  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
collectively  maintain  peace  with  freedom  through 
strength. 

The  United  States  currently  is  party  to  seven  for¬ 
mal  alliances: 

-  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

(NATO)  alliance; 

■  The  Australia-New  Zealand-United  States 

(ANZUS)  alliance  (although  U.S.  obligations  to 
New  Zealand  are  suspended  as  a  result  of  New 
Zealand’s  decision  to  ban  U.S.  nuclear-powered 
and  nuclear-capable  ships  from  its  ports); 

■  The  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan; 

-  The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

■  The  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 

-  The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
(which  remains  in  effect  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom);  and 

-  The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assis¬ 
tance  (the  Rio  Treaty). 

In  addition  to  these  alliances,  the  United  States 
maintains  defense  agreements  and  less  formal  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  number  of  other  nations. 

The  alliance  structure  has  succeeded  because  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  share  common  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  security  interests.  The  United 
States  must  continue  to  reaffirm  the  alliance  poli¬ 
cies  that  have  kept  it  and  its  allies  free  and  secure 
for  40  years.  As  we  face  new  challenges,  we  must 
maintain  our  leadership  role,  since  we  are  the  only 
free  power  currently  capable  of  responding  to  ag¬ 
gression  in  global  terms.  But  in  fulfilling  that  role, 
we  will  depend  more  than  in  the  past  on  our  allies 
to  share  the  crucial  responsibilities  of  our  mutual 
defense. 

As  the  United  States  seeks  to  maintain  the 
vitality  of  its  alliances,  there  are  several  major 
issues  that  must  be  addressed  squarely.  These 
include  sharing  the  mutual  responsibility  for  the 


common  defense,  international  armaments  cooper¬ 
ation,  overseas  basing,  and  security  assistance. 

Sharing  the  Mutual  Defense  Burden 

Even  as  events  unfold  in  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  Europe,  at  the  heart  of  American  concerns 
about  sharing  the  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
free  Europe  is  the  continuing  need  to  maintain 
NATO's  deterrent  and  defense  capabilities.  Cur¬ 
rently,  our  European  allies  (excluding  France  and 
Spain,  whose  forces  are  not  integrated  into  the 
NATO  command  structure)  provide  the  majority 
of  the  forces  and  equipment  deployed  in  Western 
Europe.  Many  of  our  allies  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  common  defense  by  providing 
us  base  access  free  of  charge. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  concentrate  on  pro¬ 
viding  capabilities  for  which  U.S.  forces  have  a 
comparative  advantage  and  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  with  and  among  our  allies. 

Accordingly,  we  are  urging  our  allies  to: 

■  Meet  force  goals,  especially  those  highlighted  in 
the  Conventional  Defense  Initiative  (CDI); 

•  Improve  sustainability  (that  is,  the  number  of 
days  of  supply  of  war  reserve  stocks,  munitions, 
petroleum  products,  and  other  basic  supplies); 

■  Improve  the  readiness  and  efficiency  of  forces 
allocated  to  NATO;  and 

-  Support  long-term  defense  planning  based  on  ra¬ 
tionalization  and  division  of  labor,  reserves,  and 
mobilization  capabilities  and  common  and  joint 
funding  opportunities. 

Our  Asian  allies  also  contribute  substantially  to 
the  common  defense.  Japan  provides  the  United 
States  with  bases  at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  at  the  most 
critical  geostrategic  location  in  Northeast  Asia.  In 
recent  years,  it  has  increased  its  share  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  defense  responsibility,  and  now  provides  about 
40  percent  of  the  cost  of  stationing  U.S.  forces 
on  its  territory.  Recently,  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  fund  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  Japanese  labor  employed  on 
American  bases  in  Japan.  In  addition,  Japan  now 
spends  some  $30  billion  a  year  on  defense,  which 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  individual  French, 
British,  and  West  German  defense  budgets.  But 
Japan  should  do  even  more  in  the  area  of  cost 
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sharing  and  in  improving  the  quality  and  sustain¬ 
ability  of  its  current  forces. 

The  U.S.  alliance  with  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  that  country 
have  sustained  deterrence  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
for  almost  four  decades  and  continue  to  contribute 
significantly  to  regional  peace  and  stability.  Ko¬ 
rea’s  contributions  to  the  alliance  are  substantial; 
its  annual  defense  expenditures  are  slightly  under  5 
percent  of  GNP.  In  addition,  Korea  funds  aircraft 
depot  maintenance  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  war 
reserve  stocks,  contributes  to  theater  communica¬ 
tions,  and  supports  military  construction  projects. 
During  the  21st  Security  Consultative  Meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  South  Korean  governments  in 
July  1989,  both  nations  reiterated  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  retaining  U.S.  troops  in  Korea  as  long  as 
the  U.S.  and  Korean  governments  and  people  want 
them  there.  The  Republic  of  Korea  currently  con¬ 
tributes  approximately  $300  million  per  year  out 
of  its  cash  budget  to  offset  the  cost  of  maintaining 
U.S.  forces  in  the  Republic. 

International  Armaments  Cooperation 

The  United  States  is  making  substantial  progress 
in  increasing  cooperative  weapon  development 
programs  with  its  allies.  By  promoting  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  interoperability  of  weaponry,  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  critical  to  allied  effectiveness.  They  also 
reduce  redundant  expenditures.  The  Department 
of  Defense  considers  cooperative  opportunities  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  many  U.S.  acquisition  deci¬ 
sions,  and  NATO  and  Japan  are  moving  toward 
integrating  cooperative  programs  into  their  arma¬ 
ments  planning  systems. 

Since  1985,  the  Congress  has  provided  funds 
specifically  for  cooperative  research,  development, 
and  testing  efforts  with  NATO  and  non-NATO 
allies.  One  of  these  initiatives  —  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  R&D  Program  —  is  aimed  at  bringing  co¬ 
ordination  to  the  NATO  nations’  otherwise  sep¬ 
arate  programs  for  developing  and  building  arms, 
thereby  improving  NATO’s  conventional  military 
strength.  U.S.  industry  receives  an  important  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  requirement  to  spend  U.S.  funds  allo¬ 
cated  to  these  projects  entirely  in  the  United  States 
on  American-produced  goods  and  services.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  improved  military  effectiveness,  can  be  con¬ 
siderable,  including  reduced  R&D  costs,  improved 
access  to  technology,  and  eventual  economies  of 


mass  production.  The  program  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  our  allies  have  signed  memorandums 
of  understanding  committing  them  to  pay  approx¬ 
imately  60  percent  of  the  cost  shares  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  research  and  development  projects.  Table  1 
provides  details  on  these  projects. 

Overseas  Basing 

Executing  effectively  the  strategy  of  forward  de¬ 
fense  is  an  important  priority.  Foreign  bases  en¬ 
hance  deterrence,  contribute  to  regional  stability, 
allow  U.S.  forces  to  reduce  their  response  time 
in  meeting  threats,  and  enable  the  United  States 
to  implement  its  defense  strategy  in  a  more  cost- 
effective  manner. 

Although  many  countries  in  which  U.S.  forces 
are  stationed  have  sought  increased  foreign  aid  in 
exchange  for  basing  rights,  the  United  States  does 
not  view  foreign  assistance  as  “rent”  or  compensa¬ 
tion  for  base  access,  but  rather  as  one  element  of 
U.S.  participation  in  mutual  defense  efforts  with 
its  allies.  There  are,  of  course,  clear  fiscal  limits  to 
what  the  United  States  can  provide.  If  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  cannot  be  achieved  with 
various  countries  hosting  U.S.  forces  currently,  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  make  alternative 
arrangements. 

Security  Assistance 

Security  assistance  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
is  an  important  part  of  our  national  security  pol¬ 
icy.  It  helps  friends  and  allies  deter  aggression 
or  defend  themselves  against  external  threats  and 
enhances  coalition  defense  by  providing  the  addi¬ 
tional  resources  needed  to  shoulder  the  common 
defense  burden.  Current  U.S.  security  assistance 
priorities  focus  on  encouraging  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  assisting  our  friends  and  allies  in  self-defense, 
contributing  to  mutual  defense  arrangements  in 
which  host  governments  in  turn  contribute,  and 
aiding  foreign  drug-interdiction  efforts. 

There  are  two  major  components  of  our  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  program:  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Financing  (FMSF),  which  provides  direct  credits 
or  grants  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  military  goods 
and  services;  and  International  Military  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Training  (IMET),  which  is  a  low-cost, 
grant  aid  program  that  provides  military  education 
and  training  in  the  United  States  to  approximately 
6,000  foreign  military  personnel  each  year.  The 
IMET  program  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
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Cooperative  Projects  with  Signed  Agreements 

and  Associated  Burdensharing  Ratios  Table  1 


United  States  Share 

(percentage) 

Ada  Project  Support  Environments 

43  7 

Multifunctional  Information  Distribution  System 

28  0 

NATO  Identification  System 

46.5 

Airborne  Radar  Demonstration  System 

38.0 

Advanced  Short  Takeoff/Vertical  Landing  Technology 

50.0 

Enhanced  Fighter  Maneuverability  Aircraft 

65.5 

Surface  Ship  Torpedo  Defense 

50.0 

Post  2000  Tactical  Area  Communications 

16.7 

Hawk  Mobility  Enhancement 

50  0 

Battlefield  Information  Collection  and  Exploitation  System 

50.0 

LINK-11  Improvements 

12.5 

RPV  Multimission  Optromc  Stabilized  Payload 

50.0 

Total  Cost  Shares  for  MOUs  Signed  to  Date  —  US: 

40.0 

Allied: 

60.0 

foreign  policy  tools  of  the  U.S.  government.  In¬ 
vesting  in  the  military  education  and  training  of 
military  personnel  from  friendly  countries  greatly 
enhances  the  capability  of  those  countries  to  defend 
themselves,  at  a  low  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Unfortunately,  resource  constraints  and  con¬ 
gressional  earmarking  of  funds  have  made  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fashion  a  security  assistance  program  of 
sufficient  size  and  with  proper  focus  to  protect  and 


advance  our  security  interests.  Funding  for  FMSF 
has  decreased  by  over  26  percent  since  FY  1984, 
while  the  percentage  of  funds  earmarked  by  the 
Congress  for  a  few  favored  programs  has  increased 
from  49  percent  to  92  percent.  Consequently,  FMS 
funding  available  to  non-earmarked  countries  has 
declined  by  over  90  percent  since  FY  1984,  thus 
severely  limiting  our  flexibility  to  address  the  se¬ 
curity  needs  of  numerous  friendly  governments. 
Chart  1  illustrates  these  trends. 
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Military  Assistance  Funding  and  Congressional  Earmarks 

FY 1982  -  FY 1990 


Chart  1 


Note:  Percentages  indicate  total  of  Military  Assistance  Funding  earmarked. 
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BUDGET 

Preparing  and  executing  a  defense  budget  that 
supports  our  national  security  strategy  while  pro¬ 
viding  necessary  investments  for  the  future  remains 
complicated  by  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  provide  an  effec¬ 
tive  deterrent,  engage  its  armed  forces  effectively 
in  peacetime  in  the  Third  World,  pursue  tech¬ 
nological  advances  that  improve  defense  capabil¬ 
ities,  and  maintain  the  quality  and  readiness  of 
its  forces.  The  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government,  utilizing  creative  and  coopera¬ 
tive  approaches,  can  meet  the  challenge  of  direct¬ 
ing  scarce  resources  effectively  to  address  defense 
requirements. 

Four  priorities  guided  development  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  FY  1991  budget  request.  These 
priorities  are  essential  to  a  comprehensive  and 
cohesive  defense  program  that  meets  U.S.  security 
requirements. 

-  People.  The  recruitment  and  retention  of  high- 
quality  military  and  civilian  personnel,  their 
well-being,  and  their  readiness  continue  to  be 
among  our  highest  priorities.  The  well-being 
of  our  uniformed  personnel  has  a  direct  effect 
on  the  quality  of  our  forces  and  their  readiness. 
The  FY  1991  budget  provides  an  important  pay 
raise.  The  budget  also  provides  for  reasonable 
living  and  working  conditions  for  our  service 
members  through  morale,  welfare,  recreation, 
and  family  support  programs,  and  through  edu¬ 
cation  assistance. 

■  Readiness  and  Sustainability.  The  maintenance 
of  high  levels  of  readiness,  supported  by  ade¬ 
quate  training  and  operating  tempos,  is  critical 
to  the  successful  execution  of  our  national  de¬ 
fense  strategy.  Our  forces  must  also  be  pro¬ 
visioned  to  sustain  their  warfighting  capability 
for  the  duration  of  a  conflict.  The  critical  com¬ 
ponents  of  readiness  are  high-quality  personnel, 
realistic  training,  modern  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  logistical  support.  The  budget  main¬ 
tains  operating  tempos  at  levels  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  challenging  training  for  operational  units  of 
all  four  services.  Operating  tempo,  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  units  to  develop  combat  skills 
at  high-technology  training  facilities,  must  be 
maintained  at  levels  necessary  to  sustain  readi¬ 
ness.  Our  sustainability  programs  ensure  that 


U.S.  forces  will  have  the  staying  power  to  fight 
effectively  in  a  prolonged  conflict. 

-  Efficient  Acquisition.  The  power,  mobility,  and 
qualitative  edge  of  our  nuclear,  conventional, 
and  unconventional  forces  depend  on  efficient 
acquisition  of  weapon  systems  under  streamlined 
management.  The  budget  continues  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  selected  multiyear  procurement  and 
production  programs  at  economical  rates.  It  ter¬ 
minates  low-priority  efforts  that  are  no  longer 
needed  or  affordable. 

■  Strategic  Nuclear  Modernization.  The  capabil¬ 
ity,  survivability,  and  endurance  of  our  strate¬ 
gic  nuclear  forces  and  their  associated  command 
and  control  structure  must  be  assured.  The  FY 
1991  request  provides  for  continued  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  within  fis¬ 
cal  constraints.  It  continues  investment  in  mod¬ 
ernized  mobile  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
the  Trident  D-5  missile,  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber, 
and  the  Milstar  satellite  communications  system. 
Additionally,  the  Administration  is  committed 
to  active  research  and  development  of  strategic 
defenses  as  an  integral  part  of  modernization. 

These  four  priorities  are  reflected  throughout  the 
FY  1991  budget  proposal.  They  provide  the  vital 
guidelines  for  making  tough  decisions  about  de¬ 
fense  programs. 

Components  of  the  FY  1991  Defense  Budget 

The  Administration’s  defense  budget  for  FY 
1991  proposes  budget  authority  of  $295.1  billion 
(see  Table  2).  Appendix  A  summarizes  the  budget 
request  by  appropriation  title  and  component. 

The  distribution  of  FY  1991  budget  authority 
by  major  appropriation  title  is  shown  in  Chart  2. 
Military  personnel  (including  payments  to  service 
members,  the  accrued  retirement  cost  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  military  force,  and  the  cost  of  supporting  pro¬ 
grams)  and  operations  and  maintenance  (includ¬ 
ing  allocations  for  civilian  personnel,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  equipment,  utilities,  medical  services, 
training,  fuel,  and  spare  parts)  constitute  about  57 
percent  of  DoD  budget  authority.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  budget  provides  funds  for  research  and 
development,  procurement  of  weapon  systems 
and  equipment,  military  construction,  and  family 
housing. 
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Department  of  Defense  Budget  (Dollars  in  Billions) 


Table  2 


FY  1988 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Current  Dollars 

Total  Obligational  Authority3 

288.6 

292.2 

292.3 

297.3 

Budget  Authority13 

283.8 

290.8 

291.4 

295.1 

Outlays0 

281.9 

294.9 

286.8 

292.1 

FY  1991  Dollars 

Total  Obligational  Authority3 

321.0 

312.8 

303.9 

297.3 

Budget  Authorityb 

315.5 

311.3 

302.9 

295.1 

Outlays0 

314.4 

316.2 

298.7 

292.1 

3  Total  Obligational  Authority  (TOA)  represents  the  value  of  direct  defense  programs  for  each  fiscal  year, 
regardless  of  financing. 

b  Budget  Authority  (BA)  permits  the  obligation  of  funds  for  immediate  and  future  disbursement  and  is 
associated  with  the  year  the  authority  takes  effect.  Generally,  the  difference  between  TOA  and  BA  stems  from 
the  application  of  receipts  that  offset  total  budget  authority. 

c  Outlays  represents  actual  expenditures.  About  63  percent  of  FY  1991  outlays  will  result  from  FY  1991  budget 
authority;  the  remainder  will  come  from  budget  authority  provided  in  earlier  years 


Outlays  in  FY  1991  (also  see  Chart  2)  will  go 
primarily  for  pay  (46.2  percent),  prior-year  require¬ 
ments  (38.5  percent),  and  current-year  operations 
(4.9  percent).  Current-year  operations  cover  base 
structure  and  support  costs.  Outlays  from  prior- 
year  programs  represent  amounts  already  on  con¬ 
tract  and  are  largely  a  function  of  procurement  and 
research  and  development  investments  made  in  ear¬ 
lier  years.  Nearly  10.4  percent  of  FY  1991  outlays 
will  be  spent  on  new  investment  programs. 

The  budget  request  reflects  a  declining  share  of 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product,  as  shown  in  Chart 
3.  Planned  defense  outlays  also  represent  a  declin¬ 
ing  share  of  total  federal  outlays  (see  Chart  4).  Pro¬ 
posed  funding  for  the  FY  1991-95  period  is  shown 
in  Table  3. 


Budget  Predictability  and  Stability 

Stable  defense  funding  is  essential  to  efficient 
program  planning  and  execution  over  the  long 
term.  Hard-won  gains  in  defense  capability  can 
be  sustained,  and  an  adequate  defense  posture 
assured,  when  funding  is  predictable  and  stable. 
Drastic  swings  in  funding  make  effective  program 
management  impossible,  and  they  unnecessarily  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  national  defense. 

One  major  benefit  that  accrues  from  predictabil¬ 
ity  and  stability  is  clear  —  planned  production 
rates  that  provide  for  lower  unit  costs.  Multiyear 
procurement  (MYP)  enables  weapons  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  more  economically  and  contributes  to  better 
planning.  These  benefits  can  be  expanded  and  the 


FY  1991  Department  of  Defense  Budget 

Long-Range  Forecasts  (Current  Dollars  in  Billions)  Table  3 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Budget  Authority 

295.1 

300  0 

304.4 

308.0 

311.8 

Percent  Real  Growth 

-2.6 

-2.0 

-2  0 

-2.0 

-2.0 

Outlays 

292.1 

296.9 

299.0 

302.3 

304.8 
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Department  of  Defense  Budget  Authority  and  Outlays 3 

(Dollars  in  Billions) 


RDT&E 

$38.0 


Other 

$10.2 


Procurement 

$77.9 


Military 

Personnel 

$79.1 


Current-Year 

Operations 

Current-Year  $14.2 
Investment 
$30.4 


Pay  and 
Pay-Related 
$135.1 


Operations  & 
Maintenance 
$90.1 


Prior-Year 

Programs 

$112.5 


FY  1991  Budget  Authority 
$295.1 


FY  1991  Outlays 
$292.1 


a  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 
includes  retirement  pay  accrual  costs. 


Defense  Outlays  as  a  Share  of  the  Gross  National  Product 


Chart  3 
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Total  Federal  Outlays 


Chart  4 


Fiscal  Year 
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savings  multiplied  only  with  defense  budgets  that 
are  consistent  and  coherent  over  the  long  term.  Bi¬ 
partisan  budget  agreements  between  the  leaders  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  have  proved 
important  in  establishing  predictable  and  stable 
defense  “topline”  levels.  Full  implementation  of 
two-year  budgeting  for  both  authorizations  and  ap¬ 
propriations  would  go  even  further  toward  provid¬ 
ing  the  resource  stability  necessary  for  economic 
program  execution. 

Congressional  Budget  Reform 

The  size  and  complexity  of  the  congressional 
structure  has  resulted  in  an  increasingly  time- 
consuming  budget  process,  which  has  complicated 
the  Congress’s  efforts  to  provide  adequate  de¬ 
fense  resources  within  constrained  funding  lev¬ 
els.  Defense  legislation  has  become  laden  with  re¬ 
strictions  that  hinder  the  achievement  of  national 


security  objectives.  Increasing  congressional  micro- 
management  has  hindered  the  Department’s  efforts 
to  allocate  resources  and  execute  programs  in  ways 
that  improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Con¬ 
gressional  demands  for  extensive  written  reports 
on  myriad  management  decisions  have  imposed 
an  ever-increasing  workload  on  DoD,  in  many 
cases  without  significant  benefit  to  congressional 
processes. 

Simplifying  and  streamlining  the  congressional 
review  process  could  provide  the  timely  and  re¬ 
sponsive  action  on  budget  requests  that  is  es¬ 
sential  to  stable  and  predictable  defense  funding. 
Full  implementation  of  a  biennial  budget  cycle, 
supported  by  long-term  funding-level  agreements, 
would  make  for  a  more  orderly  congressional  pro¬ 
cess  and  a  stronger  national  defense.  Enhanced 
rescission  authority  would  enable  the  executive 
branch  to  eliminate  wasteful  spending.  Effective 
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congressional  budget  reform,  combined  with  DoD  duce  a  steady,  affordable  long-term  defense  pro¬ 
management  and  acquisition  reform,  could  pro-  gram  that  meets  the  nation’s  security  requirements. 
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The  Department  must  be  prepared  to  respond 
to  challenging  international  events  in  the  years 
ahead.  Potential  threats  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  are  likely  to  increase 
in  some  areas  and  diminish  in  others.  They  may 
well  take  new  and  more  subtle  forms,  necessitating 
U.S.  military  forces  that  are  modern,  ready,  and 
sustainable  in  a  variety  of  contingencies. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  result  of  competing  na¬ 
tional  priorities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real 
resources  available  for  defense  in  the  early  1990s 
will  decline  significantly.  If  the  United  States  is 
to  continue  to  protect  its  global  interests,  meet  its 
responsibilities,  and  minimize  risks  to  its  security, 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  preserve  essen¬ 
tial  military  capabilities  through  the  ever  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  resources  at  its  disposal.  Such  cir¬ 
cumstances  compel  the  utmost  attention  to  prudent 
management  of  the  defense  program  —  and  oblige 
the  executive  branch,  Congress,  and  industry,  more 
than  ever,  to  join  in  husbanding  available  defense 
dollars,  cutting  costs,  and  achieving  new  levels  of 
productivity  and  quality.  The  Department  must: 

-  Ensure  the  continued  strength  and  readiness  of 
the  armed  forces; 

-  Acquire  needed  weapon  systems  in  less  time,  at 
lower  cost,  and  with  promised  performance; 

-  Encourage  industry  and  government  to  meet  the 
highest  standards  of  integrity  and  performance; 
and 

-  Strengthen  public  confidence  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  stewardship  of  defense  resources. 

This  is  a  task  of  immense  proportions,  requiring 
improvements  in  defense  management  on  the  scale 
contemplated  by  the  Packard  Commission,  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of 
1986,  and  the  July  1989  Defense  Management  Re¬ 
port  to  the  President.  Answers  will  not  be  found 
in  “quick  fixes”  or  simple  statements  of  managerial 
philosophy.  Instead,  a  concerted  long-term  effort 
is  required. 

The  July  1989  Report  to  the  President  on  De¬ 
fense  Management  established  a  broad  agenda  to 
accomplish  full  implementation  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Packard  Commission  and  to  real¬ 
ize  substantial  improvements  in  defense  manage¬ 
ment  overall.  Many  of  the  initiatives  proposed  in 


the  Report  are  being  undertaken  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Some  will  require 
concerted  action  within  the  Administration,  with 
other  executive  departments  and  agencies.  Still  oth¬ 
ers  —  among  them  actions  that  hold  the  greatest 
promise  for  long-term  improvement  —  will  require 
the  active  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  defense 
industry. 

The  Defense  Management  Report  sets  forth  a 
plan  to  implement  the  Packard  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendations,  to  improve  substantially  the  de¬ 
fense  acquisition  system,  and  to  manage  the  De¬ 
partment  and  defense  resources  more  effectively. 
The  report  identifies  requirements  to: 

-  Forge  better  links  among  national  policy,  mil¬ 
itary  strategy,  force  structure,  resources,  and 
programs; 

-  Enhance  programmatic  and  technical  input  dur¬ 
ing  resource  allocation  discussions; 

-  Reduce  significantly  the  number  of  programs 
that  overrun  their  budgets,  are  late,  or  are  tech¬ 
nically  deficient; 

■  Reduce  overhead  costs  while  maintaining  mili¬ 
tary  strength; 

-  Establish  and  enforce  high  ethical  standards  of 
conduct  in  DoD  and  the  defense  industry; 

-  Reduce  micromanagement  and  simplify  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  DoD; 

■  Reverse  the  decline  in  the  industrial  base;  and 

-  Improve  relations  among  Congress,  DoD,  and 
the  defense  industry. 

Forging  better  links  among  national  policy,  mil¬ 
itary  strategy,  force  structure,  resources,  and  pro¬ 
grams:  To  facilitate  communication  regarding  fun¬ 
damental  issues  of  defense  policy  and  management, 
the  Department  has  established  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  chaired  by  the  Secretary  and  includes  the 
Deputy  Secretary,  the  secretaries  of  the  military 
departments,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  for  Ac¬ 
quisition  and  Policy.  In  addition,  a  reorganized 
Defense  Planning  and  Resources  Board  (DPRB) 
has  permitted  more  effort  to  be  concentrated  on 
effective  planning,  thereby  improving  the  linkage 
among  national  security  policy,  military  strategy, 
and  resource  allocations  for  specific  programs  and 
forces.  The  Department’s  new  Defense  Planning 
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Guidance  will  provide  for  the  resolution  of  several 
significant  planning  topics,  define  the  essence  of  a 
national  defense  strategy,  summarize  high-priority 
defense  concerns,  and  establish  guidelines  for  de¬ 
veloping  an  integrated  long-range  plan  for  DoD. 


Enhancing  programmatic  and  technical  input  dur¬ 
ing  resource  allocation  discussions:  Improved  pro¬ 
gram  and  technical  input  in  allocating  resources 
will  be  accomplished  by  ensuring  that: 

-  The  role  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  (USD(A))  is  enhanced  through  his 
active  participation  in  all  phases  of  the  Planning, 
Programming,  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS) 
and  deliberations  on  major  budget  issues. 

-  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
(USD(P))  serves  as  the  Secretary’s  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary’s  primary  advisor  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  phase  of  PPBS  and  is  a  key  participant  in 
programming  and  budgeting  decisions. 


Reducing  significantly  the  number  of  programs 
that  overrun  their  budgets,  are  late,  or  are  tech¬ 
nically  deficient:  Several  initiatives  are  directed  at 
ensuring  that  programs  meet  schedule,  cost,  and 
performance  requirements.  First,  the  USD(A)  will 
manage  a  more  disciplined  review  process  for  ma¬ 
jor  acquisition  programs.  The  reviews,  conducted 
by  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB),  will 
make  certain  that  every  program  is  ready  for  more 
advanced  stages  of  development  before  receiving 
approval  to  move  to  the  next  milestone  phase.  The 
reviews  also  will  ensure  that  plans  for  advanced 
development  stages  are  consistent  with  sound  ac¬ 
quisition  management. 

Second,  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight 
Council  (JROC)  will  assume  a  broader  role  in  sup¬ 
port  of  DAB  decisionmaking.  A  revised  JROC 
charter  provides  for: 

■  Review  of  all  warfighting  deficiencies  that  could 
necessitate  development  of  major  systems  prior 
to  their  consideration  by  the  DAB; 

-  Review  of  the  validity  of  identified  mission  needs 
and  assignment  of  joint  priorities  for  meeting 
those  needs; 

-  Validation  of  performance  goals  and  baselines 
prior  to  DAB  review  of  major  programs;  and 


■  Selection  of  programs  for  recommendation  to 
the  USD(A)  as  candidates  for  joint  development 
and  production. 

Third,  the  authority  of  program  managers  (PMs) 
will  be  strengthened  by: 

-  Establishing  unambiguous  and  abbreviated 
chains  of  command  to  the  most  senior 
decisionmakers; 

-  Establishing  clear  lines  of  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority  downward  from  the  service  acquisition 
executives  (SAEs)  through  the  program  execu¬ 
tive  officers  (PEOs)  to  the  PMs;  and 

■  Providing  for  PMs  to  report  exclusively  to  their 
PEOs,  thus  streamlining  the  chain  of  command 
in  acquisition  matters  and  reducing  reporting 
requirements. 

Fourth,  program  stability  will  be  enhanced  by: 

■  Taking  greater  advantage  of  multiyear  contract¬ 
ing;  and 

■  Ensuring  that  successful  PMs  and  PEOs  enjoy 
sustained  tenure,  ideally  to  direct  their  programs 
through  an  entire  milestone  phase. 

Fifth,  the  quality  of  the  defense  acquisition  work 
force  will  be  enhanced  by  the  establishment  of  a 
dedicated  corps  of  officers  within  each  service  who 
will  make  full-time  careers  as  acquisition  special¬ 
ists.  These  plans  will  ensure: 

-  Selection  of  highly  promising  officers  early  in 
their  careers; 

-  Timely  specialization  in  acquisition,  including 
the  election  of  such  career  paths  by  officers  with 
some  significant  operational  experience; 

-  Assignment,  other  than  in  exceptional  cases,  to 
acquisition  positions  and  related  training  once 
selected; 

-  Creation  of  attractive  and  equitable  career 
paths,  including  designation  of  corps-eligible  po¬ 
sitions;  and 

-  Assurance  of  promotion  potential  up  to  the 
highest  flag  grades. 

The  Department  also  will  work  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM)  to  make 
DoD  civilian  career  opportunities  more  compet¬ 
itive  with  those  in  the  private  sector.  This  will 
include  supporting  the  Administration’s  proposed 
legislation  allowing  DoD  and  other  agencies  to 
pay  for  degree-related  course  work  by  civilian 
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employees  in  critical  hard-to-fill  areas.  In  addition, 
the  Department  is  seeking  prompt  action  by  OPM 
on  classification  of  DoD  contracting  officers  as  a 
professional  personnel  series.  In  the  case  of  officers 
with  the  authority  to  award  contracts  of  more  than 
$25,000,  DoD  will  seek  the  adoption  of  classifica¬ 
tion  standards  that  require  an  appropriate  combi¬ 
nation  of  relevant  work  experience  and  education. 

Sixth,  to  increase  the  prototyping  and  testing  of 
major  procurement  items,  the  USD(A)  will  develop 
and  apply  policies  that  support  sound  decisions  on 
major  programs  through  full-scale  engineering  de¬ 
velopment.  These  policies  will  dictate  schedules 
and  management  plans  for  major  programs  that: 

-  Support  the  building  and  testing  of  system  and 
critical  subsystem  prototypes,  the  use  of  systems 
engineering,  and  the  validation  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  as  early  as  possible;  and 

-  Provide  for  early  testing  and  evaluation  of  pro¬ 
totype  hardware  to  demonstrate  their  design 
concepts,  performance,  and  suitability  in  real¬ 
istic  operating  environments. 


Reducing  overhead  costs  while  maintaining  mili¬ 
tary  strength:  The  Department  is  instituting  pro¬ 
grams  that  focus  on  continuously  improving  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  defense  processes, 
products,  and  services.  This  effort  includes  elim¬ 
inating  management  layers  and  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  procurement-related  functions  that  do 
not  add  clear  value.  It  also  provides  incentives 
to  managers  and  employees  to  use  their  creativ¬ 
ity  to  improve  performance  and  consistency,  and 
it  ends  reliance  on  review  and  inspection  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  means  of  ensuring  quality.  The  goal  is  an 
overall  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  DoD’s  ac¬ 
quisition  management,  logistics,  distribution,  and 
related  maintenance  activities. 

Greater  efficiency  and  cost  reductions  also  will 
be  accomplished  through  other  measures.  There 
will  be  strong  management  oversight  of  the  base 
closure  and  realignment  process.  Also,  DoD  con¬ 
tract  administration  services  (CAS)  will  be  consol¬ 
idated  to: 

-  Streamline  CAS  organizations; 

-  Promote  uniform  interpretation  of  regulations; 

-  Improve  the  implementation  of  DoD  procure¬ 
ment  policy;  and 


-  Upgrade  the  quality  of  the  CAS  work  force 

while  reducing  payroll  costs. 

In  addition,  the  Department  is  developing  a  cor¬ 
porate  information  management  program  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standardization,  quality,  and  consistency 
of  data  from  DoD’s  multiple  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  The  goal  is  to  reduce  unneces¬ 
sary  redundancy  and  to  realize  savings  in  both  the 
$9  billion  spent  annually  on  information  technol¬ 
ogy  and  in  the  DoD  business  areas  these  systems 
support. 


Establishing  and  enforcing  high  ethical  standards 
of  conduct  in  DoD  and  the  defense  industry:  The 

Department  of  Defense  will  not  tolerate  illegal  or 
unethical  behavior.  DoD  encourages  contractor 
self-governance  and  the  establishment  of  appropri¬ 
ate  corporate  codes  of  conduct. 

DoD  has  established  an  Ethics  Council  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  USD(A)  and  the  secretaries  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  departments,  advised  by  the  DoD  Inspec¬ 
tor  General  and  General  Counsel.  The  council  is 
charged  with  developing  ethics  programs  for  the 
acquisition  work  force  and  improving  existing  com¬ 
pliance  programs.  It  also  will  develop  broader 
programs  to  enhance  awareness  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  ethical  issues  —  how  they  arise  day  to  day, 
how  existing  standards  may  or  may  not  apply,  and 
what  responsibilities  DoD  managers  have  as  ethical 
leaders. 


Reducing  micromanagement  and  simplifying  the 
laws  and  regulations  governing  DoD:  A  task  force 
headed  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac¬ 
quisition  is  conducting  a  zero-based  review  of  reg¬ 
ulatory  and  other  guidance  pertaining  to  acquisi¬ 
tion,  procurement,  logistics,  and  related  activities, 
beginning  with  DoD-level  directives  and  proceed¬ 
ing  down  through  the  military  departments  and 
their  components.  The  task  force  is  governed  by 
the  strong  presumption  that  regulations  should  not 
be  retained  or  duplicated  unless  there  is  a  clear  and 
convincing  need  to  do  so.  Special  scrutiny  is  being 
given  to  measures  that  limit  judgment,  creativity, 
or  initiative  or  that  inhibit  the  implementation  of 
sound  procurement  policies. 

Another  task  force  is  reviewing  existing  pro¬ 
grams  and  initiatives  for  advocacy  of  special, 
single-purpose  requirements.  The  task  force  will 
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be  charged  with  developing  a  plan  to  eliminate  as 
many  such  programs  as  possible. 

An  important  simplification  initiative  is  “acqui¬ 
sition  management  by  exception”  that  is,  inter¬ 
vention  by  senior  management  only  at  major  acqui¬ 
sition  milestones,  at  a  program  manager’s  request, 
or  in  the  event  a  program  encounters  substantial 
problems  in  meeting  its  baseline.  In  the  1987  De¬ 
fense  Authorization  Act,  the  Congress  gave  DoD 
authority  to  designate  a  limited  number  of  acqui¬ 
sition  initiatives  as  “Defense  Enterprise  Programs” 
in  order  to  test  the  viability  of  this  approach.  The 
Department  plans  to  utilize  it. 

Reversing  the  decline  in  the  industrial  base:  DoD 
is  committed  to  policies  and  programs  that  will 
enhance  America’s  competitive  strength  and  bol¬ 
ster  our  industrial  base.  For  example,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  intends,  when  appropriate,  to  establish  con¬ 
tractual  relations  that  give  its  suppliers  financial 
incentives  to  explore  technologies  that  could  im¬ 
prove  weapons  performance  and  reduce  life-cycle 
costs.  In  addition  to  promoting  the  use  of  multi¬ 
year  contracts,  the  USD(A)  will  limit  strictly  the 
use  of  cost-sharing  contracts  for  systems  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  use  of  fixed-price  contracts  for  high- 
risk  development  efforts. 

The  USD(A)  will  also  help  promote  the  long¬ 
term,  efficient  producibility  of  systems.  With  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  will 
seek  to  expand  the  use  of  broad  performance  speci¬ 
fications  in  weapons  design.  He  will  also  seek  to  en¬ 
sure  that  specifications  are  locked  in  prior  to  high- 
rate  production  and  that  upgrades  or  modifications 
are  made  on  a  block,  not  a  piecemeal,  basis. 

Improving  relations  among  Congress,  DoD,  and 
the  defense  industry:  The  Department  will  continue 
its  voluntary  disclosure  program,  under  which 
DoD  contractors  are  encouraged  to  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  business  integrity  and  honesty 
by  disclosing  evidence  of  potential  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal  fraud  in  their  contracts  with  DoD.  To  reduce 
the  possibility  of  inconsistent  treatment  of  such 


disclosures,  the  Department  will  work  with  appro¬ 
priate  agencies  to  develop  standard  criteria  for  pro¬ 
gram  participation.  In  addition,  to  create  clear  in¬ 
centives  for  corporate  management,  voluntary  dis¬ 
closure  of  potential  violations  will  remain  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  consistent  with  applicable 
law,  in  the  determination  of  the  sanctions  DoD 
might  apply. 

DoD  also  will  continue  to  encourage  industry 
participation  in  its  Contractor  Risk  Assessment 
Guide  (CRAG)  program.  This  program  promises 
more  efficient  use  of  DoD  audit  capabilities  by 
placing  greater  reliance  on  contractors  to  estab¬ 
lish  effective  systems  of  internal  controls.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  CRAG  program,  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA)  has  encouraged 
broader  DoD-industry  communications  on  an¬ 
nual  government  audit  plans  in  order  to  highlight 
opportunities  for  improved  contractor  internal 
controls. 

Over  the  long  term,  DoD  will  seek  to  develop 
a  procurement  system  that  rewards  contractors  for 
demonstrating  their  commitment  to  effective  self- 
governance.  A  supplier’s  proven  reputation  for 
integrity  is  one  important  standard  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  making  contract  decisions.  As  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  marketplace,  the  totality  of  a  firm's  per¬ 
formance  should  be  considered  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  government  receives  the  best  value  from 
the  suppliers  with  whom  it  does  business. 

The  Department  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
Congress  to  fashion  a  more  effective  and  efficient 
budget  and  acquisition  process.  There  are  many 
recommendations  for  improvement  that  the  De¬ 
partment  will  be  able  to  institute  on  its  own  author¬ 
ity,  but  several  key  initiatives  aimed  at  streamlining 
these  processes  will  require  the  close  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  and  legislative  reforms.  If  DoD  is 
to  implement  quality  and  cost-reduction  programs 
successfully,  the  Congress  must  provide  key  legisla¬ 
tive  initiatives  in  the  form  of  new  laws  and  repeal 
or  modify  others  so  as  to  streamline  congressional 
oversight  and  improve  the  budgetary  process. 
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Our  foremost  budget  priority  is  to  preserve  the 
high  quality  of  the  personnel  who  constitute  this 
nation’s  most  critical  defense  resource.  If  we  are  to 
recruit  and  retain  highly  educated,  motivated,  and 
dedicated  men  and  women,  service  in  defense  of 
the  nation’s  security  must  be  regarded  as  the  hon¬ 
orable  and  attractive  profession  that  it  is.  Such  ser¬ 
vice  must  reflect  the  highest  ideals  of  the  nation,  it 
must  adequately  compensate  those  serving  for  the 
sacrifices  demanded  of  them,  and  it  must  provide 
a  desirable  standard  of  living  for  them. 

Recruiting,  training,  and  operational  experience 
data  indicate  that  the  quality  of  our  personnel  has 
never  been  higher.  The  maintenance  of  this  stan¬ 
dard  of  excellence  demands  a  commitment  to  re¬ 
cruiting,  retention,  and  quality-of-life  programs  for 
all  our  personnel.  Demographic,  economic,  and 
technological  trends  challenge  our  ability  to  meet 
that  commitment.  The  Department’s  success  will, 
therefore,  require  insightful  management  policies 
and  sufficient  levels  of  funding. 

Total  Force  Management 

The  work  force  required  to  support  the  na¬ 
tion’s  defense  is  determined  by  a  complex  sys¬ 
tem  that  translates  national  security  requirements 
into  the  various  types  and  numbers  of  personnel 
that  constitute  the  total  force.  The  force  struc¬ 
ture  reflects  the  U.S.  forward-defense  strategy,  un¬ 
der  which  units  are  forward  deployed  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  forces  based  in  the  continental  United 
States  (CONUS).  Total  force  planning  must  con¬ 
sider  the  categories  of  personnel  (active  and  reserve 
component,  DoD  civilian,  private  contractor,  and 
host-nation  support)  that  might  be  used  in  various 
contingencies.  The  process  begins  with  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  number  and  type  of  threats  confronting 
the  United  States,  and  the  strategies,  capabilities, 
and  risks  associated  with  countering  them.  It  con¬ 
siders  the  United  States’  ability  to  react  to  con¬ 
tingencies  under  both  mobilized  and  nonmobilized 
conditions,  as  well  as  allied  capabilities.  Fiscal  con¬ 
straints  also  influence  the  types  and  quantities  of 
units,  equipment,  and  personnel  that  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  force  structure.  Total  force  composi¬ 
tion  is  reflected  in  Chart  5. 

Significant  portions  of  the  Department’s  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  work  forces  remain  regulated  by 
congressionally  imposed  ceilings.  This  prevents 


maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  total  force 
management.  For  example,  current  congressional 
restrictions  hamper  the  Department’s  ability  to 
pursue  hiring  policies  that  would  enable  it  to  take 
advantage  of  greatly  needed  capabilities  of  spouses 
of  service  members  assigned  outside  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States.  Also,  limits  on  the  size  of  de¬ 
fense  agencies  and  headquarters  impede  optimum 
distribution  of  resources  within  and  among  these 
organizations. 

The  Department  of  Defense  needs  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  to  make  adjustments  in  the  personnel  man¬ 
agement  systems  governed  by  existing  legislation. 
Some  amendments  will  be  necessary  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  to  continue  to  manage  military  personnel 
effectively. 

Recruiting 

As  the  sophistication  and  complexity  of  military 
equipment  has  increased,  so  has  the  need  for  highly 
competent  and  motivated  personnel  to  acquire,  op¬ 
erate,  and  maintain  it.  During  the  1980s,  the  De¬ 
partment  succeeded  in  attracting  highly  educated 
military  recruits  for  both  the  active  and  reserve 
components.  Between  FY  1980  and  FY  1985,  the 
proportion  of  recruits  who  were  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  jumped  from  68  to  93  percent,  and  the  share 
has  remained  above  the  90  percent  level  since  FY 
1984.  In  comparison,  only  75  percent  of  the  youths 
in  the  civilian  population  have  graduated  from  high 
school.  Enlistment  test  scores  among  recruits  also 
have  risen  since  1980.  This  improvement  in  recruit 
quality  has  continued  despite  a  15  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  18-  to  24-year-old  population  since  1979. 
Our  success,  in  large  part,  is  attributable  to  sound 
incentive  programs,  including  the  funding  of  future 
education.  These  recruitment  numbers  are  reflected 
in  Table  4. 

Difficult  challenges  are  on  the  horizon,  however. 
The  declining  youth  population,  a  strong  economy 
in  which  the  military  must  compete  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  for  potential  recruits,  the  complexity  of 
new  weapon  systems,  and  competition  for  federal 
dollars  are  some  of  the  realities  facing  manpower 
planners.  The  Department  has  worked  hard  to  re¬ 
duce  the  impact  of  these  concerns.  For  example, 
weapon  and  support  systems  are  being  designed  to 
minimize  both  the  number  and  skill  level  of  peo¬ 
ple  needed  to  operate  and  support  them.  Training 
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Composition  of  the  Total  Force 


Chart  5 


Foreign  National  Civilian  2.1%  Host-Nation  Support  4.1% 
U.S.  Civilian  16.6% 


Standby  Reserve  0.7% 

Individual  Ready  — 
Reserve  7.7% 


Retired  Military 
13.6% 


Active  35.1% 


Selected 

Reserve 

20.1% 


Host  nation  support  includes  military  and  civilian. 


4.6  Million  Military  Personnel 
1.1  Million  Civilian  Personnel 


programs  and  devices  (including  computer-based 
simulators)  also  are  being  developed  systematically 
during  the  acquisition  process.  The  average  period 
of  active  service  has  been  increased  through  longer 
initial  enlistment  contracts  and  retention  of  skilled 
specialists  both  to  gain  a  greater  return  on  training 
investments  and  to  reduce  future  recruiting  needs. 
Research  is  under  way  to  quantify  changing  trends 
in  ethnic,  gender,  and  skill  levels;  to  determine  how 
to  link  job  performance  requirements  with  chang¬ 
ing  recruit  characteristics;  and  to  identify  ways  in 
which  recruiting  and  training  programs  might  be 
modified  to  reflect  these  changes.  These  programs 
are  designed  to  enable  the  Department  to  do  more 
with  reduced  manpower  resources.  While  the  size 
of  military  forces  will  be  reduced,  the  importance 
of  recruiting  and  retaining  high-quality  personnel 
for  positions  that  remain  will  be  even  more  criti¬ 
cal,  as  each  individual  comprises  a  greater  share  of 
unit  capability.  Consequently,  adequate  recruiting 
and  retention  resources  will  remain  an  important 
budget  priority. 


The  growing  scarcity  of  technical  personnel  is 
a  specific  recruiting  concern.  Numerous  studies 
have  projected  a  decline  in  the  number  of  people 
seeking  college  degrees  in  fields  in  high  demand  in 
the  Department  —  especially  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing.  This  is  of  special  concern  since,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Packard  Commission  and  the  July  1989 
Defense  Management  Report,  technical  skills  will 
be  increasingly  important  in  the  drive  to  improve 
the  quality  and  reduce  the  cost  of  U.S.  weapon 
systems. 

Technicians  constitute  a  major  portion  of  the 
Department’s  acquisition  work  force.  They  work  in 
jobs  related  to  research  and  development,  procure¬ 
ment,  logistics,  distribution,  and  equipment  main¬ 
tenance.  Their  collective  efforts  are  crucial  to  the 
U.S.  defense  program,  and  much  depends  upon 
how  efficiently  and  effectively  they  perform  their 
duties.  As  the  Packard  Commission  pointed  out: 
“.  .  .  [Qompared  to  its  industry  counterparts, 
this  work  force  is  undertrained,  underpaid,  and 
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Quality  and  Numbers  of  Enlisted  Active-Duty  Accessions a 

(Numbers  In  Thousands)  Table  4 


Quality  Indices 

Accessions 

Percent 

Percent 

High 

School 

Average 
or  Above 

FY  1990 b 

FY  199 lb 

Graduates 

Aptitude 

FY  1989 

Planned 

Planned 

Army 

90 

93 

119.9 

97.4 

95  5 

Navy 

91 

91 

94.3 

88.4 

85.9 

Marine  Corps 

95 

99  + 

34.2 

34.7 

36,0 

Air  Force 

_ 99 _ 

99  + 

43.8 

364 

36.4 

Total  DoD 

92 

94 

292.2 

256.9 

253.8 

a  Includes  prior  service  and  nonprior  service  accesssions. 
b  Estimates  as  of  January  1990. 


inexperienced.  Whatever  other  changes  may  be 
made,  it  is  vitally  important  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  defense  acquisition  work  force  —  both  by  at¬ 
tracting  qualified  new  personnel  and  by  improving 
the  training  and  motivation  of  current  personnel.” 
A  major  focus  of  the  Defense  Management  Re¬ 
port  process  has  been  identifying  and  implement¬ 
ing  steps  to  accomplish  the  commission’s  broad 
objectives. 

On  the  civilian  side,  the  Department  suffers  from 
the  outdated  and  ineffective  civil  service  system 
mandated  by  statute.  The  four  aspects  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  system  that  most  seriously  hurt  DoD  compet¬ 
itiveness  are: 

-  Excessively  regulated  and  time-consuming  hiring 
procedures; 

-  Rigid  and  often  inadequate  compensation 
standards; 

■  A  cumbersome  job  classification  system;  and 

■  A  performance  appraisal  system  that  does  not 
adequately  tie  pay  to  performance. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  Navy  instituted  the  China 
Lake  Personnel  Demonstration  Project  to  address 
these  areas  of  concern.  The  project  proved  the  via¬ 
bility  of  a  less  rigid  personnel  management  system 
and  demonstrated  the  clear  advantages  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  could  offer  to  DoD  employees  and  managers 
alike,  including  notable  improvements  in  working 


environments,  professional  rewards,  recruitment, 
and  retention.  Its  success  has  been  due  to  several 
distinct  features: 

-  A  market-sensitive  hiring  system  that  allows 
the  government  to  compete  more  effectively  for 
high-quality  personnel  in  hard-to-fill  jobs; 

■  A  performance-oriented  compensation  system 
that  links  pay  to  performance  to  an  extent  not 
possible  under  the  existing  civil  service  system; 

-  A  personnel  system  that  greatly  reduces  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  effort  and  costs  associated  with  fed¬ 
eral  personnel  management;  and 

-  An  administrative  system  that  gives  line 
managers  greater  responsibility  for  personnel 
functions. 

DoD  also  seeks  to  strengthen  further  the  profes¬ 
sionalism  of  its  civilian  procurement  work  force. 
Specifically,  it  is  striving  to  make  its  employees’ 
capabilities  and  career  opportunities  more  compet¬ 
itive  with  those  of  their  private-sector  counterparts. 

On  the  military  side,  the  secretaries  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  departments,  working  with  the  service  chiefs, 
have  developed  plans  to  establish  a  dedicated  corps 
of  officers  in  each  service  who  will  pursue  full-time 
careers  as  acquisition  specialists.  The  plans  in¬ 
clude  specialized  educational  requirements  and  the 
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Selected  Reserve  Enlistments 

(Numbers  In  Thousands)  Table  5 


Army  National  Guard 
Army  Reserve 
Naval  Reserve 
Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Air  National  Guard 
Air  Force  Reserve 
Total 


FY  1989 

FY  1989 

Objectives 

Achieved 

77,8 

71.1 

78.1 

75.4 

36,8 

30.2 

12.6 

120 

11.2 

11.6 

14.7 

11.6 

231.2 

211.9 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Objectives 

Objectives 

77.1 

77.2 

76  4 

75  0 

33.6 

33.6 

13.2 

13.2 

12.4 

111 

14  0 

13.5 

226.7 

223.6 

provision  of  training  opportunities  for  acquisition 
corps  officers  throughout  their  careers. 

Reserve  Forces 

The  1.6  million  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
the  reserve  forces  of  the  United  States  are  more 
important  to  our  national  security  interests  today 
than  reserves  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  nation’s 
peacetime  history.  As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the 
1990s,  budgetary  constraints  and  rapidly  changing 
political  developments  around  the  world  make  it 
imperative  that  we  continue  the  successful  integra¬ 
tion  of  reserve  and  active  forces  to  carry  out  U.S. 
security  objectives. 

By  any  reasonable  standard,  the  general  capa¬ 
bilities  of  National  Guard  and  reserve  units  have 
improved  substantially  in  the  last  decade.  There 
have  been  several  contributing  factors.  First,  the 
quality  of  the  personnel  who  serve  in  the  reserve 
forces  is  at  an  all-time  high.  Last  year,  92  percent 
of  the  enlisted  accessions  into  the  National  Guard 
and  reserves  were  high  school  graduates,  and  95 
percent  scored  “average”  or  better  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Qualification  Test.  Second,  the  training  of 
each  National  Guard  and  reserve  unit  has  been 
tied  to  the  wartime  mission  of  the  unit,  and  the 
units  have  been  held  to  the  same  performance  stan¬ 
dards  and  readiness  criteria  as  active  force  units. 
Developments  in  training  technology,  meaningful 
overseas  training  opportunities,  other  training  ini¬ 
tiatives  that  maximize  the  limited  time  available  to 
reservists  to  train,  and  the  high  degree  of  profes¬ 
sionalism  among  reserve  unit  leaders  all  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  improved  readiness  condition  of 
most  reserve  units.  Third,  increased  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  1980s  and  policy  initiatives  by  the 


Department  of  Defense  have  permitted  the  distri¬ 
bution  to  reserve  units  of  substantial  amounts  of 
modern  equipment. 

As  potential  threats  to  the  United  States  change. 
National  Guard  and  reserve  units  are  likely  to 
become  more  important.  Early-deploying  reserve 
units  will  continue  to  offer  particularly  valuable 
capabilities.  For  example,  the  law  permits  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  call  up  to  200,000  members  of  the  Se¬ 
lected  Reserve  to  active  duty  without  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  national  emergency.  In  a  period  of  limited 
resources,  the  challenge  will  be  to  ensure  that  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  reserve  units  are  given  adequate 
resources  to  perform  their  increasing  responsibili¬ 
ties.  This  translates  into  requirements  not  only  for 
equipment,  but  also  for  full-time  support  personnel 
(Table  6),  training,  and  other  needs. 

Quality-of-Life  Programs 

Although  compensation  is  critical  to  retention, 
many  service  members  choose  to  remain  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  in  part  due  to  the  nonsalary  benefits  it  pro¬ 
vides.  These  “quality-of-life”  factors  have  become 
a  key  retention  tool  in  the  all-volunteer  force. 

The  Department  of  Defense  fully  supports 
morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  (MWR)  programs, 
education  programs  for  military  dependents,  and 
family  support  services.  MWR  programs  are  a 
major  contributor  to  community  life  on  military 
installations  throughout  the  world,  providing  a 
wide  range  of  social,  recreational,  and  personal 
development  activities  to  approximately  eight 
million  patrons.  As  the  Department  searches 
for  ways  to  conduct  MWR  programs  with 
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Full-Time  Support  Personnel a 

(End  Strength  In  Thousands)  Table  6 


Actual 

Planned 

FY  1980 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Army  National  Guard 

33.0 

55.5 

55.6 

56.1 

Army  Reserve 

17.0 

27.7 

27.9 

28.4 

Naval  Reserve 

208 

32  0 

33.1 

33.9 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

4.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.7 

Air  National  Guard 

25.8 

34.2 

34.8 

34.7 

Air  Force  Reserve 

11.9 

15.3 

15.9 

15.7 

Total 

113.3 

172.4 

174.9 

176.5 

Percent  of  Selected 

13.1 

14.7 

14.9 

149 

Reserve 

a  Includes  active  guard  and  reserve,  military  technicians,  active  component,  and  civil  service 
personnel. 


constrained  resources,  the  challenge  is  to  make 
revenue-generating  activities  more  reliant  on  their 
own  incomes. 

Dependent  education  is  another  important  area 
in  which  we  must  maximize  the  benefits  obtained 
from  constrained  resources.  Students  in  DoD 
schools  have  scored  above  the  national  norm  on 
basic  skill  tests  and  at  or  above  the  national  av¬ 
erage  on  college  entrance  exams.  During  the  past 
eight  years,  enrollment  in  the  Department’s  over¬ 
seas  schools  for  dependents  has  grown  by  nearly  20 
percent,  challenging  our  ability  to  maintain  these 
high  standards. 

Along  with  MWR  and  dependent  education, 
family  support  services  are  essential  to  a  balanced 
and  meaningful  quality-of-life  program.  Examples 
include  family  advocacy  programs,  which  address 
family  violence;  relocation  programs,  which  ease 
the  stress  and  strain  of  permanent  changes  of  sta¬ 
tion  on  service  families;  and  child  care. 

One  of  the  Department’s  greatest  family-support 
challenges  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  military  and 
civilian  personnel  for  high-quality  child  care  at  af¬ 
fordable  prices.  DoD  has  made  progress  in  this 
program:  some  1,600  new  family  day-care  homes, 
providing  care  for  over  12,000  more  children,  were 
certified  between  FY  1987  and  FY  1988.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  as  new  construction  projects  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  services  expanded,  5,000  more  children 


were  accommodated  in  child  development  centers. 
Private  financing  is  being  pursued  as  a  means  of 
increasing  capacity  at  these  facilities,  and  DoD  is 
working  to  raise  child  care  standards.  The  Depart¬ 
ment’s  primary  needs  now  are  to  replace  inade¬ 
quate,  unsafe  facilities  and  to  build  new  ones  to 
help  meet  substantial  needs. 

Readiness 

Readiness  for  combat  is  a  primary  objective  of 
peacetime  training  operations.  Our  forces  must  be 
manned,  equipped,  and  trained  to  fight  whenever 
they  are  called  on  to  do  so.  Unless  they  are  ready 
for  combat,  their  sophisticated  weaponry  is  of  little 
value  and  deterrence  becomes  a  hollow  concept. 

The  readiness  of  a  force  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
missions  is  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  skills  of 
its  individual  members.  Readiness  represents  the 
culmination  of  the  training  of  crews  and  units  on 
their  designated  equipment  and  with  their  assigned 
weapon  systems.  The  constant  honing  of  teamwork 
skills,  from  carrier  battle  group  operations  to  tank 
platoon  maneuvers,  is  the  key  to  readiness. 

Operating  tempos  —  ground  vehicle  miles,  ship 
steaming  days,  and  aircraft  flying  hours  —  are 
one  of  the  yardsticks  used  to  measure  the  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  available  to  military  personnel. 
Although  increased  operating  tempos  do  not  trans¬ 
late  automatically  into  increased  readiness,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  without  adequate  levels  of  operation. 
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readiness  deteriorates.  The  Department  of  Defense 
will  maintain  operating  tempos  at  the  levels  needed 
to  ensure  ready  forces.  These  numbers  are  reflected 
in  Table  7. 

To  overcome  certain  personnel  deficiencies  in 
readiness  for  mobilization,  the  Department  has 
taken  steps  to  update  its  data  bases,  reorganize  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  the  land  defense  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States,  improve  mobilization  exercises 
and  include  in  them  civilian  mobilization,  improve 
management  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  in¬ 
crease  familiarity  with  plans  for  evacuating  non- 
combatants  from  combat  zones,  enhance  planning 
for  the  use  of  military  retirees  in  wartime,  and  im¬ 
prove  international  mobilization  planning  capabil¬ 
ities  with  U.S.  allies. 

Goldwater-Nichols  DoD  Reorganization  Act 

Title  IV  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department 


of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  mandated 
extensive  improvements  in  the  area  of  joint  officer 
personnel  management. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Department  has  made 
significant  progress  in  implementing  Title  IV.  It 
continues  to  devote  considerable  effort  to  the 
identification  of  appropriate  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  effecting  the  changes  called  for  by  the 
act. 

These  efforts  focus  on  eight  areas: 

■  Service  policy  and  procedures  for  selecting  joint 
specialty  officers  and  other  officers  serving  in 
joint  duty  assignments; 

■  Revised  definitions  for  dual-hat  and  cross- 
Department  joint  duty  assignments; 

-  Criteria  for  designating  jointly  manned 
activities; 


Operating  Tempos 


Table  7 


FY  1989 

FY  1990a 

FY  199 la 

Flying  Hours/Crew/Month 

Army  Combat  Forces 

14.6 

15.0 

14.5 

Army  Reserve 

80 

8.0 

8.0 

Army  National  Guard 

9.0 

9.0 

9.0 

Navy/Marine  TacAir/ASW 

25  0 

25  0 

25.0 

USNR/MCR  TacAir/ASW 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Air  Force  TacAir 

19.3 

19.5 

19.5 

ANG  TacAir 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

AFR  TacAir 

11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

Air  Force  Airlift 

31  0 

30.1 

30.2 

ANG  Airlift 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

AFR  Airlift 

15.0 

15.0 

15.0 

Air  Force  Strategic 

18.2 

17.7 

17.6 

ANG  Strategic 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

AFR  Strategic 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

Navy  Steaming  Days/Quarter 

Deployed  Fleets 

52.5 

50.5 

50.5 

Non-deployed  Fleets 

27.5 

29.0 

29.0 

USNR  Non-deployed  Fleets 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

Army  Ground  Miles/Year 

820 

800 

800 

Army  Reserve 

200 

200 

200 

Army  National  Guard 

288 

288 

288 

a  Requested 
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-  Policies  for  awarding  credit  for  joint  tour 
completion; 

■  Procedures  for  securing  early  release  from  joint 
assignments; 

-  Policies  addressing  the  required  fill  rates  for  joint 
duty  billets; 

■  Promulgation  of  tour  lengths  of  three  years  for 
field-grade  officers  and  two  years  for  general  and 
flag  officers;  and 

■  Policies  and  procedures  for  updating  the  Joint 
Duty  Assignment  List. 

A  list  containing  8,623  joint  duty  assignments  has 
been  published;  some  1,024  billets  on  the  list  are 
designated  as  “critical  assignments,”  to  be  filled 
by  officers  who  have  been  awarded  the  joint  spe¬ 
cialty.  To  assist  in  managing  the  list,  and  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  implementation  of  the  career  oversight  and 
reporting  requirements  entailed  in  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act,  the  Department  has  developed  a 
Joint  Duty  Assignment  Management  Information 
System.  Finally,  it  has  conducted  extensive  reviews 
of  joint  education  opportunities. 

A  detailed  summary  of  DoD’s  progress  in  im¬ 
plementing  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  is  provided  in  Appendix  D. 

Medical  Services  and  Readiness 

The  Military  Health  Services  System  (MHSS) 
has  a  dual  mission:  to  maintain  medical  wartime 
readiness  and  to  provide  a  comprehensive  peace¬ 
time  health  benefit  to  the  United  States’  nine  mil¬ 
lion  active-duty  service  personnel,  their  depen¬ 
dents,  retirees,  and  survivors.  The  Administration 
places  high  priority  on  improving  the  Department's 
performance  of  this  dual  health  mission. 

The  peacetime  health  mission  consists  of  two 
parts:  a  “direct  care”  side,  which  provides  health 
care  to  beneficiaries  in  military  medical  facilities; 
and  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS),  a  cost¬ 
sharing  system  for  care  delivered  by  civilian  health 
providers  to  eligible  beneficiaries. 


The  direct  care  system  comprises  more  than  800 
medical  and  dental  treatment  facilities,  including 
168  hospitals,  at  military  installations  around  the 
world.  These  are  staffed  by  a  force  of  health 
professionals,  including  almost  45,000  active-duty 
military  personnel.  DoD’s  military  treatment  fa¬ 
cilities  (MTFs)  handle  one  million  admissions  and 
50  million  outpatient  visits  a  year,  making  DoD 
the  world’s  largest  health  care  delivery  system. 
CHAMPUS  currently  pays  for  about  30  percent  of 
the  care  provided  to  DoD  beneficiaries,  also  mak¬ 
ing  DoD  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  health  care 
in  the  civilian  market. 

The  issues  of  health  care  quality,  cost,  and  ac¬ 
cess  pose  great  challenges  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  cost  of  DoD  health  operations  is 
growing  by  about  10  percent  annually,  while  the 
overall  DoD  budget  is  declining  in  real  terms. 

Several  issues  require  special  attention: 

•  More  care  for  the  military  community  is  moving 
from  military  treatment  facilities  to  the  higher- 
cost  civilian  sector  (CHAMPUS),  due  in  part  to 
personnel  shortages  and  management  practices 
ill-suited  to  maximizing  effective  use  of  local  re¬ 
sources  and  the  potential  of  individual  facilities. 

-  In  general,  it  costs  more  for  DoD  to  purchase 
care  in  the  civilian  sector  than  to  provide  it  in 
military  facilities,  and  the  costs  have  been  less 
controllable  in  the  private  sector  than  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  medical  structure.  The  Department  needs 
to  evaluate  the  combination  of  services  that  will 
enable  it  to  maximize  the  value  obtained  from 
health  care  expenditures. 

-  Medical  readiness,  a  critical  element  of  U.S. 
warfighting  capability  and  the  primary  mission 
of  the  military  medical  services,  needs  significant 
improvement.  While  progress  has  been  achieved 
through  special  bonuses  to  health  profession¬ 
als  with  skills  needed  in  wartime  and  through 
the  purchase  of  deployable  medical  equipment, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Special  emphasis  must 
be  given  to  the  recruitment,  training,  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  key  medical  personnel  and  to  adequate 
health  care  planning. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

A  robust  industrial  base  is  essential  to  sustain¬ 
ing  the  might  of  the  nation’s  defenses.  The  United 
States  is  strong  militarily  largely  because  it  has  had 
the  resources,  sophisticated  manufacturing  capabil¬ 
ity,  and  highly  educated  citizenry  that  it  can  call 
upon  in  times  of  emergency. 

There  are  several  key  indicators,  however,  that 
provide  evidence  that  the  industrial  base  may  be 
in  trouble.  The  United  States’  share  of  the  world 
machine-tool  market,  for  example,  is  now  less  than 
half  the  1980  level.  During  the  past  17  years,  U.S. 
firms  have  lost  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  market 
for  machining  centers.  A  look  at  aggregate  eco¬ 
nomic  indicators  also  shows  that  the  United  States 
is  losing  ground  when  compared  with  other  indus¬ 
trialized  countries.  For  example,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1980s,  the  U.S.  rate  of  growth  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  was  3.5  percent,  compared  to  almost  6.5 
percent  for  Japan.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  share  of 
worldwide  trade  in  manufactured  goods  has  de¬ 
clined,  while  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  in  the  United 
States  has  increased. 

Furthermore,  a  series  of  major  studies  since  the 
Packard  Commission  report  have  documented  an 
alarming  erosion  in  the  U.S.  defense  industrial 
base.  The  following  items  were  identified  as  rea¬ 
sons  for  concern: 

-  A  decline  in  the  overall  number  of  defense 
suppliers; 

-  Accelerating  penetration  of  foreign  goods  into 
U.S.  markets  and  a  growing  dependency  on  for¬ 
eign  sources  for  vital  components  and  subassem¬ 
blies;  and 

-  Decreasing  returns  on  fixed  assets,  declining  cap¬ 
ital  investments,  and  lagging  productivity  in  key 
defense  sectors. 

If  these  trends  continue  unabated,  they  will  jeop¬ 
ardize  U.S.  security. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  America’s  com¬ 
petitive  strength.  This  is  a  highly  complex  issue, 
involving  many  factors  beyond  the  reach  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  any  Defense  Department  policy  or 
program.  Exchange  rates,  tax  policy,  the  cost  of 
capital,  labor-management  relations,  and  indus¬ 
try’s  willingness  to  plan  for  long-term  profitable 
growth  instead  of  short-term  profits  all  affect  the 


competitiveness  of  American-made  products.  In 
addition,  the  trade  policies  of  other  countries  can 
undermine  domestic  industries  if  they  aim  at  gain¬ 
ing  a  market  share  in  the  United  States  by  dump¬ 
ing  goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  will  cooperate  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  that  have  responsibility  for  eco¬ 
nomic  matters  in  the  effort  to  improve  America’s 
economic  strength. 

To  help  U.S.  manufacturers  regain  their  com¬ 
petitive  edge,  DoD  has  outlined  a  strategy  with  six 
major  strategic  thrusts: 

-  Forging  the  right  relationship  with  industry; 

■  Improving  the  acquisition  system; 

•  Ensuring  that  industrial  base  issues  important 
to  our  defense  benefit  from  the  full  spectrum  of 
potential  policy  remedies,  when  appropriate; 

•  Establishing  defense  industrial  strategic  plans 
that  support  military  strategic  plans; 

■  Developing  manufacturing  capabilities  concur¬ 
rently  with  development  of  weapon  systems;  and 

■  Laying  the  foundation  now  for  the  technical  skill 
base  required  for  tomorrow’s  defense  needs. 

With  regard  to  defense  production,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  two  programs  for  improving 
productivity.  One  is  the  Manufacturing  Technol¬ 
ogy  (or  “ManTech”)  program.  Its  primary  goal 
is  to  improve  the  productivity  and  responsiveness 
of  the  defense  industrial  base  by  funding  largely 
private-sector  research  efforts  to  develop  advanced 
manufacturing  technologies. 

The  Industrial  Modernization  Incentives  Pro¬ 
gram  (IMIP)  is  the  other  vehicle  used  by  DoD  to 
help  defense  contractors  boost  productivity.  Unlike 
ManTech,  which  focuses  on  the  development  of 
new  manufacturing  processes,  IMIP  concentrates 
on  modernization  efforts  that  improve  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  existing  facilities. 

The  Department  has  undertaken  a  variety  of  ini¬ 
tiatives  that  are  focusing  greater  attention  on  im¬ 
proving  quality  and  productivity.  It  is  working 
with  its  contractors  to  build  a  productive  partner¬ 
ship  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  armed  forces. 
Correcting  the  erosion  of  the  U.S.  industrial  base 
will  require  the  sustained  attention  of  both  DoD 
and  private  industry.  The  men  and  women  in 
the  Department  depend  on  U.S.  industry  for  the 
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equipment  they  need  to  perform  their  missions. 
Government  and  industry  share  the  responsibility 
to  provide  it. 

The  Department  of  Defense  maintains  plans  to 
mobilize  in  incremental  steps  to  permit  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  respond  to 


early  warning  in  a  deliberate  and  timely  manner 
and  proceed  with  modulated  responses  to  deter, 
mitigate,  or  recover  from  a  crisis.  This  permits  mil¬ 
itary  forces  and  the  defense  industrial  base  to  im¬ 
plement  preplanned,  graduated  mobilization  steps 
that  are  responsive  to  a  wide  range  of  national  se¬ 
curity  threats  and  warning  indicators. 
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ENVIRONMENT 

Environmental  issues  are  the  subject  of  intense 
concern  among  leaders  throughout  our  society  and 
the  world.  The  Administration  is  committed  to 
protecting  the  environment,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  not  only  promotes,  but  seeks  to  be  a 
leader  in,  environmental  compliance  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Consistent  with  that  aim,  DoD  is  working  to 
incorporate  an  environmental  ethic  into  all  defense 
activities. 

Two  primary  objectives  underlie  this  effort:  pro¬ 
tecting  long-term  access  to  the  air,  land,  and  water 
needed  to  sustain  mission  capability,  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  life  and  the  environment.  Toward 
those  ends,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  estab¬ 
lished  six  specific  goals: 

-  Performing  environmental  impact  analyses  and 
conducting  environmental  planning  early  in  the 
acquisition  process; 

-  Identifying  resources  to  meet  environmental  re¬ 
quirements  using  established  programming  and 
budgeting  procedures; 

-  Maintaining  internal  communication  programs 
that  ensure  DoD  leaders  and  managers  are 
aware  of  environmental  requirements  and  exter¬ 
nal  programs  that  provide  communities  infor¬ 
mation  on  DoD’s  environmental  activities  and 
compliance  efforts; 

-  Minimizing  pollutants  from  DoD  installations 
and  operations  worldwide; 

■  Maintaining  feedback  systems  that  ensure  each 
organizational  level  has  sufficient  information  to 
comply  with  DoD  environmental  requirements; 
and 


-  Implementing  management  procedures  that  en¬ 
sure  the  Department  has  the  right  people  at  the 

right  place  with  the  right  training. 

These  goals  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve.  Success 
will  depend  primarily  on  a  multifaceted  effort  fo¬ 
cusing  on  seven  critical  elements:  cultural  change, 
compliance,  people,  budget,  training,  communica¬ 
tions/public  affairs,  and  improving  relations  with 
regulatory  agencies. 

Major  actions  already  under  way  include  an  ex¬ 
tensive  audit  of  environmental  compliance.  Some 
900  installations  have  been  surveyed  to  date,  and 
more  than  8,000  potentially  contaminated  sites 
have  been  identified.  Another  7,000  sites  on  for¬ 
merly  used  DoD  properties  are  being  reviewed. 
The  Department  seeks  to  correct  all  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  but  those  that  pose  the  greatest  risk  to  public 
health  and  the  environment  must  receive  priority 
for  cleanup.  The  Department  also  is  working  to 
reduce  the  use  of  hazardous  materials  and  avoid 
the  generation  of  hazardous  waste,  as  part  of  an 
ongoing  effort  to  achieve  significant  reductions  in 
hazardous  waste  generation  by  1992.  Continued 
emphasis  in  all  other  areas,  such  as  air,  water,  and 
toxic  substances,  will  enhance  our  total  posture  and 
reaffirm  our  resolve  to  serve  as  a  model  of  compli¬ 
ance  within  the  regulated  community. 

Environmental  protection  is  an  important  part 
of  the  defense  mission.  As  steward  of  nearly  25 
million  acres  of  public  lands  and  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  facilities,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
a  responsibility  to  conserve  and  restore  the  natural 
resources  entrusted  to  it. 
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The  highest  priority  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  deterrence  of  war  and  the  maintenance  of 
U.S.  freedom.  Should  deterrence  fail,  United  States 
military  forces  must  be  structured,  deployed,  and 
ready  to  provide  the  President  in  time  of  crisis  a 
variety  of  flexible  response  options  which  enable 
control  of  escalation  and  termination  of  conflict 
on  favorable  terms.  These  forces  must  provide  ca¬ 
pabilities  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  challenges 
to  national  security  —  from  global  war  to  low- 
intensity  conflict. 

Readiness,  modernization,  and  balance  are  three 
vital  concerns  which  the  Department  addressed 
in  all  the  defense  component  programs.  Readi¬ 
ness  remains  a  high  priority  because  ready  forces 
are  a  prerequisite  to  deterrence.  Critical  to  readi¬ 
ness  is  the  well-being  of  our  uniformed  personnel. 
United  States  forces  must  be  highly  trained,  fully 
equipped,  and  well-led  if  they  are  to  act  quickly 
and  effectively  in  performing  their  missions.  Recent 
events  in  Panama,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Andean  countries  underscore  the  critical  role  that 
ready  forces  play.  All  of  our  forces  —  forward  de¬ 
ployed  and  CONUS  based,  active  and  reserve  — 


must  be  prepared  to  execute  their  missions  in  the 
required  time. 

Modernization  is  a  continuous  process  that  in¬ 
volves  not  just  equipment  but  constant  reassess¬ 
ments  of  and  adjustments  in  doctrine,  force  struc¬ 
ture,  and  training.  In  upgrading  our  equipment, 
we  seek  to  improve  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
our  forces,  within  budget  constraints,  by  provid¬ 
ing  modern  equipment  to  the  units  who  would  be 
first  to  fight.  Our  programs  are  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  lethality  and  survivability  of  our  forces, 
while  limiting  the  disruptions  in  training  and  readi¬ 
ness  that  often  accompany  the  introduction  of  new 
equipment.  Currently,  the  Department  has  impor¬ 
tant  initiatives  in  progress  that  are  essential  to  the 
modernization  of  our  forces  —  from  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  to  command,  control,  communications,  and 
intelligence  (C3I)  programs. 

Finally,  the  Department  has  endeavored  to 
achieve  a  balanced  mix  of  active  and  reserve  forces 
which  helps  hold  down  costs  while  maintaining 
strength. 
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Nuclear  Deterrence  Policy 


Nuclear  weapons  have  played  a  crucial  role  in 
U.S.  national  strategy  for  more  than  40  years,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  de¬ 
terring  nuclear  war,  these  systems  contribute  to 
deterrence  of  conventional  aggression  against  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 


The  United  States  maintains  nuclear  forces  that 
are  capable  of  retaliating  effectively  against  the  So¬ 
viet  leadership's  most  valued  assets.  To  perform 
their  mission,  U.S.  nuclear  forces  must  not  only  be 
able  to  survive  an  initial  attack;  they  must  have 
sufficient  accuracy  and  yield  to  deliver  an  effective 
retaliatory  response,  and  they  must  have  effective 
modes  of  delivery  and  effective  systems  for  com¬ 
mand  and  control. 


Strategic  Offensive  Force  Structure 

(Inventory  of  Warheads) 
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a  Represents  weapons  which  could  be  loaded  on  all  operational  bombers.  Does  not  represent 
the  loading  that  would  be  used  under  a  START  agreement  . 
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The  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  force  posture  re¬ 
mains  strong.  The  Soviet  Union  is  expected  to 
continue  pursuing  a  vigorous  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  even  after  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  conclude 
a  strategic  arms  reduction  treaty.  Today,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  fielding  simultaneously  two  new  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and  a  mod¬ 
ernized  variant  of  the  SS-18,  two  strategic  sub¬ 
marines  and  their  associated  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs),  and  two  new  bombers. 
The  Soviets  also  have  pursued  aggressively  a 
decade-long  program  of  nonstrategic  nuclear 


modernization  that  includes  missiles  and  artillery 
systems,  as  well  as  sea-based  systems.  The  Soviet 
leadership  continues  to  emphasize  survivability  and 
endurance  in  a  nuclear  war,  as  evidenced  by  the 
ongoing  construction  of  deep  underground  com¬ 
mand  centers.  The  modernization  and  expansion 
of  Soviet  air  defense  and  ABM  systems  also  con¬ 
tinue.  To  meet  the  strategic  challenge  posed  by 
these  modernized  Soviet  nuclear  forces,  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  maintain  a  robust  and 
credible  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent. 


Locations  of  U.S.  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 
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The  Requirements  of  Flexible  Response 

To  keep  the  flexible  response  strategy  truly  effec¬ 
tive,  the  President  must  have  a  wide  range  of  re¬ 
taliatory  options,  including  nuclear  ones.  To  help 
deter  both  conventional  and  limited  nuclear  attack, 
and  to  fulfill  alliance  commitments,  the  United 
States  must  have  a  range  of  militarily  effective, 
but  nevertheless  discrete  and  recognizable,  nuclear 
responses.  These  response  options,  which  involve 
both  strategic  and  nonstrategic  forces,  give  us  the 
ability  to  impose  significant  penalties  on  an  aggres¬ 
sor  and  limit  his  ability  to  continue  an  attack.  At 
the  same  time,  the  intent  of  these  options  is  fun¬ 
damentally  political:  to  convince  the  enemy  leader¬ 
ship  that  it  has  gravely  miscalculated  our  resolve, 
that  we  possess  substantial  military  capability  to 
inflict  further  harm,  and  that  it  is  in  the  enemy’s 
interest  to  halt  its  aggression  and  withdraw. 

The  Strategic  Modernization  Program 

The  Land-Based  Missile  Force. 

The  Administration’s  approach  to  modernizing 
the  U.S.  ICBM  force  calls  for  a  two-phased  effort. 
For  the  near  term,  the  Department  seeks  to  re¬ 
base  50  silo-based  Peacekeeper  missiles  on  railroad 
cars.  The  Peacekeeper  is  a  proven  asset  which,  due 
to  its  high  accuracy,  can  hold  at  risk  nearly  all 
of  the  hardest  Soviet  targets.  By  removing  these 
missiles  from  their  silos  and  placing  them  on  spe¬ 
cially  configured  railroad  cars,  the  United  States 
can,  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  for  the  least 
amount  of  money,  improve  the  survivability  of  its 
ICBM  force.  The  survivability  and  flexibility  cre¬ 
ated  by  rail  basing  will  greatly  strengthen  deter¬ 
rence  by  complicating  the  Soviets’  ability  to  attack 
these  missiles,  thereby  reducing  their  confidence  in 
being  able  to  strike  our  forces  successfully. 

The  United  States  also  is  proceeding  with  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  the  new  small  ICBM 
(SICBM).  This  lightweight,  road-mobile,  single¬ 
weapon  missile  has  the  ability  to  move  rapidly  in 
response  to  attack  warning.  Its  high  degree  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  effects  of  even  a  nearby  nuclear  ex¬ 
plosion  makes  it  a  highly  survivable  weapon. 

The  Strategic  Submarine  Force. 

The  modernization  of  our  strategic  submarine 
force  is  replacing  aging  boats  with  more  capable 
vessels  and  strengthening  the  overall  contribution 
of  the  force  to  nuclear  deterrence. 


The  U.S.  sea-based  strategic  nuclear  deterrent 
currently  consists  of  1 1  Lafayette-class  fleet  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  submarines  (SSBNs)  carrying  the  Posei¬ 
don  C-3  missile,  12  Lafayette-class  SSBNs  carry¬ 
ing  the  Trident  I  C-4  missile,  and  eight  Ohio-class 
SSBNs  carrying  the  Trident  I  missile.  Addition¬ 
ally,  one  Ohio-class  SSBN  will  soon  be  armed  with 
the  new  Trident  II  D-5  missile.  To  maintain  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  SSBNs  in  active  service  as  ag¬ 
ing  boats  retire,  the  Department  continues  to  build 
Ohio-class  SSBNs.  Nine  of  these  boats  are  already 
operational,  and  eight  others  are  in  various  stages 
of  construction. 

The  Trident  II  D-5  SLBM  will  represent  a  highly 
significant  addition  to  our  deterrent  arsenal.  It 
combines  the  survivability  and  endurance  qualities 
traditionally  associated  with  the  SLBM  force  with 
the  capability  to  retaliate  quickly  against  nearly 
all  of  the  hardest  Soviet  targets.  The  Trident  II 
enhances  deterrence  by  diminishing  the  value  to 
the  Soviets  of  seeking  to  attack  our  ICBMs  and 
bombers,  since  the  United  States  would  retain  the 
ability  with  SLBMs  to  strike  the  spectrum  of  So¬ 
viet  targets  effectively,  even  under  the  worst  of 
circumstances. 

The  Strategic  Bomber  Force. 

The  revolutionary  B-2  bomber  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  several  test  flights  in  1989.  Since  the  B-2  is 
a  manned  aircraft,  it  is  a  flexible  weapon  that  can 
be  recalled  or  retargeted  after  launch.  It  also  has 
direct  tactical  applications  in  conventional  war  sce¬ 
narios.  The  combination  of  the  B-2,  the  B-1B  and 
cruise-missile-equipped  B-52s  forces  the  Soviet  air 
defense  system  to  confront  both  standoff  and  pen¬ 
etrating  weapons  from  all  directions. 

Command  and  Control. 

The  vital  Milstar  satellite  system  will,  among 
other  things,  provide  survivable  and  endurable 
communications  support  for  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack. 
The  system  is  designed  to  support  command  and 
control  functions  against  any  level  of  jamming  and 
during  nuclear  exchanges. 

Nonstrategic  Nuclear  Modernization  Program 

As  noted  at  the  May  1989  NATO  summit,  non¬ 
strategic  nuclear  forces  provide  an  essential  po¬ 
litical  and  military  link  between  conventional 
and  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  between  the 
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European  and  North  American  members  of  the  al¬ 
liance.  They  ensure  that  there  are  no  circumstances 
under  which  a  potential  aggressor  might  discount 
the  prospect  of  nuclear  retaliation  in  response  to  an 
attack;  thus,  they  provide  an  essential  contribution 
to  deterrence. 

The  NATO  heads  of  state  also  reaffirmed  at 
the  summit  the  importance  of  a  deterrence  strategy 
based  on  an  appropriate  mix  of  adequate,  effective, 
and  modern  conventional  and  nuclear  forces.  They 
further  stated  that  land-,  sea-,  and  air-based  sys¬ 
tems,  including  ground-based  missiles,  are  needed 
in  Europe  now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Consequently,  to  ensure  that  we  have  a  cred¬ 
ible  nonstrategic  nuclear  deterrent  force  into  the 
21st  century,  the  United  States  is  continuing  de¬ 
velopment  of  two  new  missile  systems  —  the 
ground-launched  Follow-On  to  Lance  (FOTL)  and 
the  Short-Range  Attack  Missile-Tactical  (SRAM- 
T).  The  FOTL,  which  is  intended  to  replace  the 
aging  Lance  system,  will  possess  greater  range,  mis¬ 
sion  flexibility,  and  survivability  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  while  permitting  much  more  efficient  uti¬ 
lization  of  personnel.  The  SRAM-T,  a  stand¬ 
off  weapon,  will  extend  the  effective  range  of 
U.S.  and  NATO  dual-capable  aircraft,  permitting 
them  to  attack  high-value  targets  without  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  terminal  air  defenses.  Deployment  of  the 
FOTL  and  SRAM-T  would  contribute  significantly 
to  maintaining  a  credible  and  effective  nuclear 
deterrent. 

The  United  States  also  is  continuing  to  modern¬ 
ize  its  other  nonstrategic  nuclear  forces,  including 
artillery-fired  atomic  projectiles,  dual-capable  air¬ 
craft,  nuclear  gravity  bombs,  and  the  nuclear  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Tomahawk  sea-launched  cruise  missile. 

Strategic  Defense 

Strategic  defenses  encompass  those  systems  that 
protect  U.S.  territory  from  nuclear  attack  or  co¬ 
ercion.  At  present,  these  systems  serve  primarily 
a  warning  function.  The  Defense  Support  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  System 
(BMEWS),  PAVE  PAWS  radars,  and  the  Nuclear 
Detonation  Detection  System  would  warn  and  as¬ 
sess  the  magnitude  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM  attack. 
The  North  Warning  System,  the  Over-the-Horizon 
Backscatter  Radar  network,  and  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  Line  would  provide  notice  of  a  bomber 
attack.  Ground-based  deep-space  surveillance 


systems  and  space  surveillance  radars  monitor  U.S. 
and  Soviet  space  assets.  With  the  exception  of  a 
relatively  small  force  of  active  and  reserve  air  de¬ 
fense  fighters,  the  United  States  has  no  operational 
means  of  defending  against  a  strategic  nuclear 
attack. 

Numerous  technologies  are  envisioned  for  the 
future  that  could  help  rectify  this  situation.  The 
most  promising  lie  within  the  purview  of  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  The  technology  de¬ 
velopment  programs  being  pursued  under  SDI  are 
needed  to  respond  to  new  challenges  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  emerging  technologies.  Such  research 
will  provide  us  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  de¬ 
terrence  by  making  a  fundamental  change  from 
our  traditional  offensive  orientation  to  a  greater 
reliance  on  defensive  systems. 

While  the  basic  missions  of  strategic  nuclear  of¬ 
fensive  forces  have  remained  fundamentally  con¬ 
stant  over  the  last  40  years,  capabilities  have 
changed  dramatically  over  time  in  response  to 
changes  in  technology,  policy,  and  the  Soviet 
threat.  Until  the  early  1960s,  the  United  States 
relied  on  its  massive  strategic  superiority,  includ¬ 
ing  a  substantial  commitment  to  air  defense,  to  de¬ 
ter,  and  if  necessary,  defeat  a  Soviet  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  its  allies.  However,  as  Soviet  nu¬ 
clear  capabilities  grew  in  the  late  1950s  and  early 
1960s,  the  threat  of  massive  retaliation  lost  credi¬ 
bility.  The  United  States  then  shifted  to  a  strategy 
of  flexible  response. 

The  increasing  importance  of  ballistic  missiles 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal  of  the  late  1960s  meant  that 
air  defenses  would  be  increasingly  ineffective  in 
limiting  damage  from  an  attack.  In  1972,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty.  This  coun¬ 
try  developed  and  deployed  a  limited  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  defense  for  a  brief  time  and  then  dismantled 
it.  Subsequently,  we  made  little  effort  to  defend 
against  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  attack,  and  the  U.S. 
strategic  defense  program  became  focused  primar¬ 
ily  on  providing  warning  of  attack.  U.S.  efforts  ba¬ 
sically  were  confined  to  passive  defensive  measures, 
such  as  hardening  of  ICBM  silos  and  critical  com¬ 
mand  and  control  facilities,  posturing  of  bombers 
and  ballistic  missile  submarines  to  increase  their 
survivability,  and  providing  for  continuity  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  operations. 
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Interim  SDS  Phase  One  Architecture  Concept 


Chart  8 
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During  this  same  period,  the  Soviet  Union  took 
a  very  different  approach,  and  today,  moderniz¬ 
ing  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  offensive  forces  are 
structured  to  emphasize  their  ability  to  strike  U.S. 
forces.  To  limit  damage  from  the  U.S.  weapons 
they  could  not  destroy  in  a  counterforce  attack,  the 
Soviets  emphasized  defenses.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet 
Union  currently  has  a  very  extensive  air  defense 
network,  and  it  deploys  an  ABM  system  around 
Moscow.  The  Soviets  have  long  maintained  an 
aggressive  program  to  develop  advanced  defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles,  and  they  continue  to  in¬ 
vest  heavily  in  passive  defenses. 

In  the  1980s,  building  on  an  ongoing  R&D  pro¬ 
gram,  the  United  States  began  reexamining  the 
potential  role  of  defenses,  establishing  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Defense  Initiative  Organization  to  conduct  a 
broadly  based  R&D  effort  to  determine  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  effective  ballistic  missile  defenses. 

The  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  pursue 
aggressively  options  for  layered  defenses  that  in¬ 
clude  both  ground-  and  space-based  elements.  The 
program  emphasizes  flexibility  as  we  progress  to¬ 
wards  deployment  of  a  system  that  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  first  phase  Strategic  Defense  Sys¬ 
tem  (SDS)  as  defined  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


Pursuit  of  a  robust  SD1  program  also  will  provide 
an  effective  hedge  against  any  near-term  Soviet  de¬ 
cision  to  expand  rapidly  its  antiballistic  missile  ca¬ 
pability  beyond  that  allowed  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  strategic  defense  program 
will  be  conducted  in  compliance  with  U.S.  legal 
obligations,  including  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  SDI  program  now  has  completed  over  400 
tests  and  experiments,  including  the  miniaturiza¬ 
tion  of  component  technologies  and  a  vast  reduc¬ 
tion  in  unit  costs.  If  planned  experiments  yield  the 
results  that  appear  likely,  the  SDI  program  should 
soon  demonstrate  its  ability  to  contribute  signif¬ 
icantly  to  deterrence.  With  the  emphasis  on  de¬ 
veloping  defensive  technologies  and  reducing  costs, 
initial  deployment  of  SDI  could  begin  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

The  new  technologies  being  investigated  under 
SDI  could  provide  the  United  States  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  enhance  deterrence  significantly,  not  only 
against  Soviet  strategic  attack  but  also  attacks  of 
other  countries  that  may  develop  their  own  missiles 
armed  with  nuclear  and  chemical  warheads.  The 
SDI  program  has  enjoyed  significant  achievements 
in  proving  the  feasibility  of  effective  defenses 
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LAND  FORCES 

The  land  forces  of  the  United  States  are  trained, 
equipped,  and  organized  to  deter  war  and  pro¬ 
tect  vital  U.S.  interests  around  the  world.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  units  (less  tacti¬ 
cal  aviation  elements),  these  forces  are  essential  to 
our  defense.  Through  strength  and  readiness,  they 
help  persuade  potential  aggressors  that  resorting  to 
armed  conflict  would  not  produce  the  aggressors’ 
desired  ends.  Should  deterrence  fail,  land  forces 
provide  unique  warfighting  capabilities  that  would 
be  essential  to  restoration  of  peace  on  terms  that 
preserve  U.S.  security  and  protect  national  inter¬ 
ests.  Their  capabilities  include  defending  and  seiz¬ 
ing  vital  land  areas  and  conducting  prompt  and 
sustained  land  campaigns  to  achieve  national  mili¬ 
tary  objectives.  In  peacetime  and  war,  vigilant  sol¬ 
diers  and  Marines  are  persuasive  symbols  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  strength  and  of  its  ability  and  willingness  to 
meet  global  commitments.  Operation  Just  Cause  in 
Panama,  which  defended  Americans,  protected  the 
Panama  Canal,  restored  democracy,  and  brought 
Manuel  Noriega  to  justice,  showed  the  critical  im¬ 
portance  of  highly  trained  and  fully  ready  land 
forces. 

Because  the  United  States’  security  interests  are 
linked  to  those  of  allied  and  other  friendly  nations, 
our  forces  must  be  prepared  to  counter  threats  on 
a  global  basis.  These  threats  persist  as  developing 
nations  gain  increasingly  deadly  military  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  as  the  Soviets  continue  to  improve  their 
forces  through  programmatic  equipment  modern¬ 
ization.  Although  proposals  for  conventional  force 
reductions  in  Europe  should  hold  great  promise, 
we  must  ensure  that  our  forces  remain  capable  of 
countering  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  military 
capabilities  as  they  currently  exist.  In  addition  to 
the  Department’s  traditional  mission  of  defending 
against  conventional  attacks,  U.S.  land  forces  must 
maintain  the  capability  to  conduct  contingency  op¬ 
erations,  cope  with  low-intensity  conflicts,  and  deal 
with  terrorism  and  illegal  drug  activities.  Also, 
given  the  attractiveness  of  chemical  weapons  to 
Third  World  countries,  the  United  States  must  be 
able  to  deter  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  against 
our  forces  through  a  strong  chemical  defense  capa¬ 
bility  and  a  credible  chemical  retaliatory  capability. 

To  meet  these  wide-ranging  requirements,  the 
United  States  needs  a  mix  of  ground  forces  that 
are  trained  to  respond  to  a  variety  of  needs.  Heavy 


forces  provide  the  only  counter  to  the  massive 
armored  forces  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  oth¬ 
ers  can  field.  Additionally,  similar  forces  may  be 
needed  in  some  areas  of  the  Third  World  where 
potentially  hostile  countries  have  acquired  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  and  lethal  conventional  and 
chemical/biological  weapons.  Light  forces  can  be 
moved  rapidly  to  trouble  spots.  Special  operations 
forces  are  specially  designed,  equipped,  and  trained 
to  perform  their  designated  missions.  Forward- 
based  forces  add  to  our  deterrent  strength  and  give 
us  the  ability  to  respond  immediately  to  events, 
while  forces  stationed  in  the  continental  United 
States  (CONUS)  give  us  the  flexibility  to  deploy 
to  conflict  regions  as  needed.  Active  forces  pro¬ 
vide  immediate-response  capabilities  and  flexibility, 
while  the  reserves  permit  the  time-phased  expan¬ 
sion  of  military  strength  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  sustained  combat.  Each  of  these  force  elements 
must  be  continuously  tailored  to  support  the  evolv¬ 
ing  security  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

Seven  critical  requirements  guide  decisions  on 
the  land  force  structure: 

-  Forward  defense  through  forward  presence,  by 
which  we  complement  allied  forces  in  deterring 
threats  to  our  vital  interests. 

■  CONUS-based  forces,  to  reinforce  our  forward- 
deployed  units  should  deterrence  fail. 

-  Rapid  deployment  capabilities,  to  protect  U.S. 
interests  in  regions  where  U.S.  forces  are  not 
routinely  stationed. 

-  Combat  support  and  combat  service  support  ca¬ 
pabilities,  to  sustain  our  combat  forces. 

•  A  balanced  mix  of  active  and  reserve  forces,  to 
help  hold  down  costs  while  maintaining  strength. 

-  Prepositioning  of  high-priority  equipment  and 
supplies  ashore  and  afloat  in  areas  of  critical 
interest. 

-  Sufficient  stocks  of  war-reserve  equipment  and 
supplies  to  sustain  deployed  forces  until  a 
mobilized  production  base  can  meet  wartime 
demands. 

About  half  of  the  Army’s  combat  forces  are 
in  the  active  component.  The  bulk  of  the  com¬ 
bat  support  and  combat  service  support  units  are 
in  the  reserves.  The  Army’s  active  component 
contains  18  divisions.  The  reserve  component  in¬ 
cludes  10  divisions  with  seven  brigades  and  five 
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Deployment  of  U.S.  Divisions 


Chart  9 
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battalions  that  are  used  to  round  out  nine  of  the 
active  divisions.  The  Marine  Corps  maintains  three 
active  divisions  and  associated  support  elements  for 
use  in  three  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces,  along 
with  one  reserve  division  and  their  support  ele¬ 
ments  to  augment  those  forces  in  wartime.  Ma¬ 
rine  land  and  tactical  aviation  forces  organized  in 
Marine  air-ground  task  forces  (MAGTF)  provide 


a  unique  and  valuable  defense  capability. 

The  land  force  programs  included  in  the  FY 
1991  budget  will  provide  a  force  structure  that 
enables  us  to  carry  out  successfully  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  national  security  strategy,  now  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  Department  endeav¬ 
ors  to  do  more  with  less  in  this  constrained  fiscal 
environment. 
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Army  and  Marine  Division  Structure 


Table  8 


Heavy3 

Lightb 

Total 

Active  Army  Divisions 

Fully  Active 

4 

5 

9 

Roundout  (Battalion) 

2 

— 

2 

Roundout  (Brigade) 

4 

3 

7 

Army  National  Guard 

4 

6 

10 

Active  Marine  Corps 

— 

3 

3 

Reserve  Marine  Corps 

— 

1 

1 

Total 

14 

18 

32 

Nondivisional  Maneuver 

Brigades/Regiments0 

Active  Army 

6 

2 

8 

Army  Reserve  Components 

9 

9 

18 

Total 

15 

11 

26 

a  Armored,  mechanized. 

b  Marine  forces,  and  Army  infantry,  air  assault,  airborne,  light  infantry,  and 
motorized  divisions. 

c  These  units  have  not  been  assigned  a  roundout  mission. 
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NAVAL  FORCES 

Maritime  forces  are  vitally  important  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  U.S.  defense  strategy,  which  is  based  on 
deterrence,  forward  defense  through  forward  pres¬ 
ence,  and  allied  cooperation.  Naval  forces  provide 
the  means  to  satisfy  a  great  diversity  of  require¬ 
ments  in  support  of  that  strategy. 

The  structure  and  operations  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
are  critically  influenced  by  global  threat  assess¬ 
ments.  The  United  States  must  retain  the  ability 
to  project  power  to  critical  regions  of  the  world 


to  deter  would-be  aggressors,  support  the  favor¬ 
able  resolution  of  crises,  honor  commitments  to 
allies  and  friends,  carry  on  the  fight  against  illegal 
drugs,  and  maintain  unimpeded  access  to  the  sea- 
lanes  on  which  the  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  depend.  U.S. 
naval  forces  are  especially  suited  to  meeting  these 
commitments.  In  particular,  aircraft  carrier  bat¬ 
tle  groups,  the  core  of  the  U.S.  power-projection 
capability,  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  U.S.  national 
security  strategy. 


Wartime  Disposition  of  U.S.  Naval  Fleets 


Chart  10 
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The  threats  to  our  maritime  security  are  con¬ 
siderable.  Soviet  naval  capabilities  and  the  threat 
that  they  pose  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
remain  strong.  U.S.  forces  now  face  sizable,  highly 
capable  Soviet  maritime  forces.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  continuing  to  build  advanced,  multimission  sub¬ 
marines,  surface  ships,  and  aircraft.  Their  produc¬ 
tion  lines  are  turning  out  blue-water  platforms  with 
improved  weapon  and  sensor  capabilities. 

The  Soviet  navy  has  improved  its  capability  to 
conduct  naval  warfare  with  an  arsenal  of  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons  launched  from  ships, 
submarines,  and  aircraft,  and  by  land-based  forces, 
assisted  by  a  wide  variety  of  targeting  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  space-based  systems.  Examples  of  recently 
introduced  Soviet  military  platforms  and  weapons 
include  the  highly  sophisticated  Akula-class  nu¬ 
clear  attack  submarine  and  the  new  Tbilisi-class 
large  deck  carrier.  The  Soviets  also  are  continu¬ 
ing  development  of  long-range  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles,  including  the  SS-N-21  and  the  SS-NX-24. 

To  meet  these  commitments  and  threats,  the 
Navy  requires  a  mix  of  forces  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  a  broad  range  of  missions.  The  FY  1991  bud¬ 
get  bolsters  maritime  defense  capabilities  by  build¬ 
ing  on  the  pillars  of  readiness,  modernization,  and 
force  structure,  with  major  programs  in  the  ar¬ 
eas  of  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW),  power  pro¬ 
jection,  antiair  warfare  (AAW),  mine  warfare,  and 
anti-drug  efforts. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  is  a  critical  warfighting 
priority.  Of  the  various  threats  to  the  United 
States’  ability  to  support  allies  and  other  inter¬ 
ests  abroad,  Soviet  submarine  capabilities  pose  the 
greatest  potential  challenge.  Against  that  threat, 
the  Navy  employs  a  layered  ASW  strategy,  in 
which  hostile  submarines  would  be  detected  and 
engaged  in  forward  areas  and  at  geographic  choke 
points,  before  they  could  threaten  U.S.  forces  or 
disrupt  sea  lines  of  communication. 

Four  key  resources  combine  to  form  a  web 
of  ASW  capability:  surveillance  systems,  attack 


submarines,  maritime  patrol  aircraft,  and  surface 
combatants  operating  in  conjunction  with  ASW 
aircraft.  Special  capabilities  in  each  area,  and  bal¬ 
ance  among  these  areas,  are  prerequisites  for  an 
effective  ASW  force  that  can  meet  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  newer,  quieter,  and  more  lethal  So¬ 
viet  submarines. 

The  most  effective  defense  against  threats  to 
maritime  forces  is  to  strike  as  far  forward  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  aircraft,  submarines,  and  ships  that 
carry  antiship  missiles.  Defending  against  the  mis¬ 
siles  themselves  is  a  particularly  difficult  challenge. 
As  antiship  threats  proliferate,  primarily  in  the 
form  of  cruise  missiles,  the  United  States  faces  the 
challenge  of  developing  quicker-reaction  systems  to 
cope  with  these  threats. 

While  the  Navy’s  peacetime  presence  mission 
requires  relatively  close  proximity  to  land,  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  ground-  and  air-launched  cruise  mis¬ 
siles  greatly  complicates  the  fleet’s  air  defense  prob¬ 
lem.  Unlike  the  submarine  threat,  which  emanates 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Soviet  challenge,  air 
threats  to  U.S.  naval  task  forces  and  convoys  come 
from  an  ever-expanding  list  of  nations. 

Power-projection  forces  are  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  the  U.S.  strategy.  These  sea- 
based  forces  —  primarily  aircraft  carrier  battle 
groups  and  Marine  expeditionary  forces  —  pro¬ 
vide  a  highly  mobile  and  flexible  deterrent  along 
with  warfighting  capabilities  of  vital  importance. 
With  a  shrinking  overseas  base  network  and  fewer 
nations  willing  to  allow  U.S.  access  to  their  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  ability  to  project  power  over  extended 
distances  grows  more  difficult.  The  capabilities  of 
our  maritime  power-projection  forces  have  there¬ 
fore  become  even  more  vital  to  our  security. 

Because  of  their  mobility,  flexibility,  and  readi¬ 
ness,  strong  and  balanced  naval  forces  will  remain 
absolutely  essential  to  preserving  peace  and  free¬ 
dom  and  advancing  American  interests  around  the 
globe. 
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TACTICAL  AIR  FORCES 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  fundamentally 
committed  to  providing  prompt  and  sustained  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  air  operations  in  the  midst 
of  a  dynamic  and  increasingly  sophisticated  threat 
environment.  This  basic  mission  today  translates 
into  three  essential  capabilities:  (1)  the  capability 
to  provide  air  support  to  land  and  sea  forces,  both 


in  a  defensive  mode  to  achieve  air  supremacy  and 
in  an  offensive  mode  in  direct  support  of  engaged 
friendly  forces;  (2)  the  capability  to  attack  enemy 
air  bases  and  ground  forces  beyond  the  front  lines; 
and  (3)  the  capability  to  operate  independently  of 
fixed  or  local  basing  and  deployment  support 


Tactical  Air  Force  Structure  Chart  1 1 
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Locations  of  Air  Force  Tactical  Fighter  Wings 


Chart  12 
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Air  Force  tactical  air  forces  must  be  capable  of 
fighting  both  day  and  night  and  in  adverse  weather. 
The  aircraft  and  weapons  they  employ  must  be  able 
to  locate  and  destroy  mobile  tactical  targets  as  well 
as  fixed  targets,  such  as  airfields.  In  addition,  these 
forces  must  be  able  to  achieve  and  maintain  air 
superiority  in  a  dynamic  combat  environment  in 
order  to  protect  friendly  land  and  sea  operations, 
support  air  interdiction  campaigns,  and  allow  free¬ 
dom  of  action  to  conduct  other  combat  missions. 

At  present,  these  needs  are  fulfilled  by  F-16, 
F- 1 5,  F- 117,  F- 1 1 1 ,  F-4.  A- 1 0,  and  A-7  aircraft  in 


numbers  equivalent  to  more  than  36  tactical  fighter 
wings  (each  equipped  with  72  combat  aircraft).  Six 
wing-equivalents  are  dedicated  to  the  close  air  sup¬ 
port  mission,  seven  to  air  superiority,  almost  eight 
to  interdiction  (including  battlefield  interdiction), 
and  more  than  15  to  multiple  roles.  (Included  in 
this  latter  category  are  aircraft  capable  of  either  air- 
to-air  or  air-to-ground  combat,  such  as  the  F-16 
and  F-15E.)  The  Air  Force  also  operates  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  aircraft  that  are  specially  equipped 
to  perform  reconnaissance,  airborne  warning  and 
control,  tactical  air  control,  electronic  combat,  air 
rescue,  and  other  support  missions. 


Disposition  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Wings 


Chart  1 3 
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Navy  tactical  air  forces  also  must  have  day, 
night,  and  adverse  weather  capability.  These  forces 
provide  direct  support  for  deployed  naval  surface 
units  as  well  as  a  sea-based  air  attack  capability 
that  is  not  dependent  on  access  to  land-based  fa¬ 
cilities.  Naval  aviation  forces  must  be  able  to  locate 
and  destroy  mobile  tactical  targets,  both  at  sea  and 
ashore,  as  well  as  fixed  targets,  such  as  airfields. 

To  provide  these  capabilities,  the  Navy  currently 
maintains  13  active  and  two  reserve  carrier  air 
wings.  Each  wing  is  composed  of  a  mix  of  com¬ 
bat  and  support  aircraft.  These  systems  perform 
the  full  range  of  naval  tactical  air  missions:  air 
superiority,  surface  attack,  surveillance,  command 
and  control,  electronic  countermeasures,  in-flight 
refueling,  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  search  and 
rescue  operations.  The  composition  of  the  wings 
varies  according  to  aircraft  carrier  type,  aircraft  in¬ 
ventories,  and  other  factors. 

The  Marine  Corps’  tactical  air  forces  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Marine  Air-Ground  Task  Force 


(MAGTF)  concept.  As  such,  they  provide  highly 
specialized  capabilities  for  direct  support  of  Marine 
ground  elements.  Marine  tactical  aviation  forces 
are  structured  to  perform  air  superiority,  ground 
attack,  electronic  combat,  and  in-flight  refueling 
and  other  support  missions.  The  Marine  Corps  em¬ 
phasizes  organic  close  air  support  for  engaged  Ma¬ 
rine  troops  and  relies  on  the  Navy  for  certain  other 
capabilities,  such  as  early  warning  and  control.  The 
Marines  maintain  three  active  and  one  reserve  air 
wings.  Their  wings  are  “composite”  structures,  in¬ 
corporating  a  wide  range  of  fixed-wing  aircraft  as 
well  as  attack  and  transport  helicopters. 


This  current  tactical  air  force  structure  effec¬ 
tively  supports  today’s  defense  strategy.  Tomor¬ 
row’s  threat  environment,  however,  will  be  shaped 
by  the  unpredictable  forces  that  are  defining  this 
period  of  international  transition.  The  Department 
will  structure,  train,  and  equip  our  air  forces  to  re¬ 
spond  effectively  to  any  future  challenge. 


Typical  Composition  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Wings 


Table  9 


Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Number 

of  Aircraft 

Traditional 

“Roosevelt” 

Number 

Type  of  Aircraft 

Wing 

Wing 

Type  of  Aircraft 

of  Aircraft 

F-14 

24 

20 

F/A-18 

48 

F/A -18  (or  A-7) 

24 

20 

A-6 

20 

A-6 

10 

20 

AV8B 

60 

KA-6D 

4 

0 

TA-4/0A-4 

9 

EA-6B 

4 

5 

RF  4  or  F/A-18 

8 

E-2C 

4 

5 

EA-6B 

6 

S*3 

10 

10 

KC-130 

12 

SH-3 

6 

6 

CH-46 

60 

Total 

86 

86 

CH-53 

48 

AH-1 

24 

UH  1 

24 

ov-io 

12  _ 

Total 

331 
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SPACE  FORCES 

Space  long  ago  joined  land,  sea,  and  air  as  an 
environment  in  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
operates.  The  Department  relies  heavily  on  space 
systems  to  perform  its  various  functions.  Should 
deterrence  fail,  these  systems  would  be  critical  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  its  security 
interests. 

Space  systems  provide  communications,  surveil¬ 
lance,  and  navigation  support,  as  well  as  mete¬ 
orological  and  oceanographic  information.  They 
also  are  essential  for  treaty  compliance  monitor¬ 
ing,  early  warning,  and  strategic  defense.  Given 
the  critical  roles  these  systems  play  in  defense  mis¬ 
sions.  the  United  States  must  ensure  that  hostile 


forces  cannot  destroy  or  blind  its  space  assels  or 
deny  its  use  of  what  has  been  called  “the  ultimate 
high  ground.” 

Recent  U.S.  and  Soviet  proposals  to  reduce 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces  have  focused 
attention  on  the  importance  of  space  systems.  The 
potential  for  reducing  nuclear  and  conventional  ar¬ 
maments,  decreasing  tensions,  and  stabilizing  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union  hinges  significantly  on 
our  ability  to  verify  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
agreements  and  to  protect  the  means  by  which  we 
do  so.  Space  assets  are  crucial  to  an  effective  veri¬ 
fication  capability. 


Multiple  Roles  of  Space  Systems 


Chart  14 
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The  Department  of  Defense  must  develop  and 
maintain  space  forces  that  fulfill  both  service- 
specific  and  Department-wide  needs.  To  meet  this 
dual  requirement  in  a  period  of  budgetary  restraint, 
we  seek  to  reduce  the  cost  of  our  space  infra¬ 
structure  by  designing  systems  that  can  more  di¬ 
rectly  satisfy  the  full  spectrum  of  operational 
requirements. 

In  light  of  the  critical  importance  of  space  forces, 
the  United  States  is  seeking  to  improve  its  space 
launch;  command,  control,  and  communications 
(C3);  and  other  capabilities  useful  in  control  of 
space,  such  as  an  antisatellite  capability.  We  have 
made  considerable  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
assured  access  to  space.  The  return  to  opera¬ 
tional  flights  of  the  space  shuttle,  and  the  successful 
launches  of  all  of  DoD's  operational  space  boosters 
in  1988  and  1989  (Atlas,  Scout,  Delta,  and  Titan), 
were  major  steps  in  the  assured  access  effort. 

In  1989,  the  Department  successfully  launched 
its  heaviest  unmanned  booster,  the  Titan  IV,  and 
a  medium-lift  vehicle,  the  Delta  II.  The  Titan  IV 
program  is  being  expanded,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  upper-stage  capability,  to  accommodate  heavy 
payloads  that  have  been  removed  from  the  shuttle 
program.  This  transition  was  necessary  to  relieve 
the  overcrowded  shuttle  manifest,  achieve  deploy¬ 
ment  flexibility  and  replenish  high-priority  space 
systems,  provide  an  alternative  launch  means  when 
orbit  inclination  requirements  could  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  shuttle,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  space 
launches.  Progress  continues  on  the  Atlas  II,  which 
will  carry  intermediate-class  payloads.  Addition¬ 
ally,  under  a  restructured  Advanced  Launch  Sys¬ 
tem  (ALS)  program  the  Department  is  investigat¬ 
ing  new  technologies  that  could  substantially  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  putting  spacecraft  into  orbit  in  the 
future. 

Existing  military  satellite  communications  sys¬ 
tems  are  being  upgraded  and  modified  to  in¬ 
crease  their  reliability  and  capacity.  These  include 
FLTSATCOM/AFSATCOM,  an  ultrahigh  fre¬ 
quency  (UHF)  system  that  supports  mobile  user 
requirements,  and  the  superhigh  frequency  (SHF) 
Defense  Satellite  Communications  System  (DSCS). 
Of  the  five  operational  and  two  on-orbit  spare 
DSCS  satellites,  four  are  DSCS  Ills  and  three  are 
older  DSCS  II  models.  The  transition  of  the  full 
DSCS  constellation  to  the  upgraded  DSCS  III  ver¬ 
sion  will  be  complete  in  the  early  1990s.  The  new 
extremely  high  frequency  (EHF)  Milstar  satellite 


system  will  provide  survivable  and  endurable  com¬ 
munications  links  that  are  highly  resistant  to  jam¬ 
ming  and  to  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons.  This 
constellation  is  scheduled  to  go  into  operation  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century.  Together,  these  sys¬ 
tems  will  provide  secure,  survivable,  and  reliable 
communications  support  for  our  forces,  and  enable 
them  to  operate  with  NATO  and  other  friendly 
forces  on  a  global  basis. 

The  NAVSTAR  Global  Positioning  System 
(GPS),  with  a  primary  mission  of  providing  ex¬ 
tremely  accurate  position-locating  data  to  U.S. 
forces,  has  moved  further  toward  a  fully  deployed 
constellation  of  satellites.  As  of  December  1989, 
four  operational  GPS  satellites  have  been  launched, 
joining  the  six  developmental  systems  already  in 
space. 

During  a  crisis  or  conflict  current  satellite  con¬ 
stellations  might  not  be  capable  of  satisfying  peak 
demands  simultaneously  in  various  regions  of  the 
globe  should  launch  or  on-orbit  failures  occur. 
Small  tactical  satellites  that  incorporate  extremely 
advanced  technologies  and  that  could  be  launched 
by  small  vehicles  could  provide  a  cost-effective 
means  of  quickly  augmenting  our  space  force  struc¬ 
ture.  Defense  Advanced  Research  Project  Agency’s 
(DARPA’s)  Advanced  Space  Technology  Program 
(LIGHTSAT)  is  investigating  the  technologies  that 
would  be  required  by  such  satellites  and  their  sup¬ 
port  systems. 

More  immediate  improvements  in  space  capabil¬ 
ity  are  being  provided  through  the  modernization 
of  the  satellite  control  network  at  the  Consolidated 
Space  Test  Center  (CSTC)  at  Onizuka  Air  Force 
Base,  California,  and  the  Consolidated  Space  Op¬ 
erations  Center  (CSOC)  at  Falcon  Air  Force  Base, 
Colorado.  In  1989,  the  upgraded  capabilities  of¬ 
fered  by  these  networks  were  crucial  in  supporting 
launches  of  two  classified  payloads,  two  SDI  ex¬ 
periments,  and  the  first  three  Block  II  GPS  space¬ 
craft.  Installation  also  was  completed  last  year  of 
new  automated  remote  tracking  stations  at  Thule 
Air  Base,  Greenland;  Falcon  Air  Force  Base,  Col¬ 
orado;  and  Oakhanger  Air  Base,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Additionally,  the  United  States  com¬ 
pleted  the  turnover  of  primary  GPS  control  au¬ 
thority  from  CSTC  to  CSOC.  Efforts  to  transfer 
control  of  the  Defense  Support  Program,  Defense 
Meteorological  Satellite  Program,  and  DoD  com¬ 
munication  satellites  to  CSOC  continue. 
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MILSTAR  Configuration 


Chart  15 
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Much  remains  to  be  done.  In  spite  of  the 
promise  of  reduced  U.S.  and  Soviet  force  levels, 
trends  in  Soviet  capabilities  continue  to  be  a  con¬ 
cern.  The  Soviet  space  program  has  grown  steadily 
for  several  decades.  In  the  1980s,  the  Soviets  intro¬ 
duced  several  significant  assets,  and  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  rapidly  reconstitute  lost  or  degraded 
capabilities  in  space.  With  a  large  and  responsive 
space  infrastructure,  and  a  continuing  presence  in 
space,  the  Soviets  could  simultaneously  threaten 
some  U.S.  or  allied  on-orbit  assets  with  their  opera¬ 
tional  antisatellite  systems  and  service  their  capable 
fleet  of  manned  and  unmanned  space  platforms. 

Other  Soviet  assets  that  pose  a  potential  threat 


to  our  forces  are  space-based  targeting  satellites. 
These  systems,  which  can  track  some  U.S.  and 
allied  naval  and  land-based  forces,  could  provide 
precise  targeting  data  in  times  of  crisis  or  con¬ 
flict.  An  ASAT  capability  would  be  a  vital  part 
of  our  force  posture,  contributing  substantially  to 
our  ability  to  deter  both  conventional  and  nu¬ 
clear  war  and  to  protect  our  forces,  should  conflict 
occur. 


Space  has  become  an  arena  of  intense  national 
security  interest.  The  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  deter  aggression  and  defend  its  interests  depends 
vitally  on  U.S.  space  programs. 
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U.S.  Space  Launch  Vehicles 


Chart  16 
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STRATEGIC  MOBILITY 

The  rapid  projection  of  military  power  to  protect 
security  interests  around  the  globe  is  a  vital  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  U.S.  defense  strategy.  In  wartime,  the 
United  States  must  be  able  to  reinforce  its  forward- 
deployed  forces  and  support  allies,  while  counter¬ 
ing  threats  in  other  regions  important  to  U.S.  secu¬ 
rity.  In  peacetime,  it  must  be  able  to  project  power 
and  influence  in  regions  of  U.S.  and  allied  interest 
where  U.S.  forces  are  not  routinely  stationed. 

U.S.  military  strategy  calls  for  forward  defense 
through  forward  presence,  and  for  the  rapid  pro¬ 
jection  of  combat  forces  and  materiel  in  times  of 
crisis.  The  success  of  that  strategy  hinges  on  the 
capabilities  provided  by  airlift,  sealift,  and  land 
and  afloat  prepositioning  programs.  As  the  United 
States  adjusts  to  changing  circumstances  in  Europe 
and  adapts  the  composition  of  its  forces,  strate¬ 
gic  mobility  must  remain  a  key  component  of  the 
U.S.  defense  posture.  Strategic  mobility  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  crucial  to  the  protection  of  U.S. 
global  interests  in  the  future,  as  the  U.S.  presence 
abroad  is  reduced  under  negotiated  agreements. 

In  the  event  of  war  in  Europe,  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  its  NATO  partners  to  augment  its 
forward-deployed  forces  with  six  additional  Army 
divisions,  60  additional  tactical  fighter  squadrons, 
one  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade,  and  associated 
support  elements.  These  forces  would  have  to  be 
delivered  to  the  European  theater  within  10  days 
of  a  decision  to  mobilize.  Further  reinforcements 
would  follow.  Carrying  out  a  deployment  of  this 
scale  would  require  the  movement  of  millions  of 
tons  of  equipment  and  materiel,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  personnel,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  air  and  by  sea.  To  minimize  the  burden  on  its 
mobility  resources,  the  United  States  stores  sizable 
amounts  of  equipment,  supplies,  and  munitions  in 
Europe.  To  cope  with  threats  in  other  regions  of 
the  world,  the  United  States  maintains  the  capabil¬ 
ity  to  deploy  about  five  Army  divisions,  two  Ma¬ 
rine  Expeditionary  Forces,  associated  air  and  naval 
forces,  and  support  elements. 


Based  on  these  deployment  requirements  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Defense  Department  has  established  pro¬ 
gram  goals  for  the  various  categories  of  mobility. 
The  goals  include: 


-  For  prepositioning  —  the  storage  of  POMCUS 
(Prepositioning  of  Materiel  Configured  to  Unit 
Sets)  in  Europe  for  six  Army  divisions,  their 
associated  support  units,  and  some  of  the  sup¬ 
port  units  needed  by  the  four  forward-deployed 
U.S.  divisions,  and  one  Marine  expeditionary 
brigade; 

-  For  sealift  —  the  capability  to  move  one  million 
tons  of  equipment  in  a  single  sailing;  and 

-  For  airlift  —  the  ability  to  transport  66  million 
ton  miles  of  cargo  per  day  (MTM/D). 

Airlift,  in  conjunction  with  prepositioning, 
would  meet  the  initial  movement  requirements  in 
a  NATO  reinforcement.  By  itself,  airlift  can  move 
tactical  air  forces,  light  ground  units,  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  high-priority  unit  equipment  and 
munitions.  When  coupled  with  prepositioning  of 
heavy  materiel,  it  also  provides  the  means  for  de¬ 
ploying  heavy  forces.  Once  the  POMCUS  program 
is  complete,  about  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  forces 
that  would  deploy  to  Europe  in  a  major  conflict 
would  be  supported  by  prepositioning  and  moved 
by  airlift.  Sealift  would  deliver  more  than  95  per¬ 
cent  of  the  supplies  and  petroleum  products  needed 
to  sustain  these  forces  over  time. 

For  deployments  outside  Europe,  airlift  would 
be  used  to  move  Air  Force  units,  light  ground 
units,  and  a  limited  number  of  heavier  mechanized 
and  armored  units.  Sealift  would  deploy  and  sus¬ 
tain  larger  forces.  Such  deployments  would  most 
likely  occur  in  regions  where  port  facilities  are  inad¬ 
equate,  necessitating  the  discharge  of  materiel  un¬ 
der  the  ‘logistics  over  the  shore"  concept,  which 
entails  the  use  of  crane  ships,  causeways,  lighter¬ 
age,  and  offshore  petroleum  discharge  systems.  In 
regions  where  the  United  States  has  security  inter¬ 
ests  but  does  not  maintain  a  large  peacetime  pres¬ 
ence,  a  combination  of  afloat  prepositioning  and 
airlift  would  be  used.  Although  storing  equipment 
and  supplies  aboard  ships  is  more  expensive  than 
using  warehouses,  it  provides  strategic  flexibility 
that  land-based  prepositioning  cannot.  The  three 
Marine  Corps  brigades  that  have  equipment,  mu¬ 
nitions,  and  30  days  of  supplies  stored  for  them 
on  maritime  prepositioning  ships  (MPS)  illustrate 
this  point.  If  a  contingency  arose,  the  forces  would 
be  flown  immediately  to  the  conflict  region,  where 
they  would  link  up  with  the  ships  carrying  their 
combat  equipment. 
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To  enhance  airlift  capabilities,  the  United  States 
is  developing  the  new  C-17  transport  aircraft  and 
maximizing  the  use  of  civilian  cargo  planes  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF).  To¬ 
day,  as  a  result  of  improvements  made  over  the 
past  decade,  the  airlift  fleet  is  capable  of  meeting 
about  75  percent  of  the  wartime  objective,  deliver¬ 
ing  48  million  ton  miles  of  cargo  per  day  as  against 
the  66  million  goal.  With  the  addition  of  the  C-17, 
the  fleet  would  be  able  to  meet  the  full  objective. 

For  sealift,  among  the  possible  single-theater 
scenarios,  our  objective  is  to  provide  enough  ca¬ 
pability  to  support  a  U.S.  “go-it-alone”  operation 
in  the  theater  presenting  the  most  demanding  re¬ 
quirements.  In  a  global  war  scenario,  the  objective 
is  to  meet  with  U.S.  assets,  sealift  requirements  in 
theaters  where  little  or  no  allied  assistance  is  avail¬ 
able,  and  to  draw  as  necessary  on  NATO  shipping 
to  satisfy  European  demands.  The  NATO  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  for  Ocean  Shipping  (PBOS)  maintains 
a  Sealift  Ships  List  comprising  more  than  400  dry 
cargo  vessels  that  could  quickly  be  made  available 
for  a  European  reinforcement.  U.S.  ships  operated 
by  the  Military  Sealift  Command  or  attached  to 
the  Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF)  would  carry  the 
initial  large  cargoes  that  would  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  Europe  by  sea  in  a  major  deployment. 
The  RRF,  managed  by  the  Maritime  Administra¬ 
tion,  consists  of  ships  maintained  in  reduced  oper¬ 
ating  status  that  are  militarily  useful  but  no  longer 
suited  to  profitable  commercial  trade.  Because  of 
the  critical  role  these  ships  would  play  in  a  mil¬ 
itary  deployment,  funding  to  support  the  RRF’s 


growth  and  readiness  determines,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  United  States’  ability  to  deploy  forces  early  in 
a  conflict. 

Materiel  needed  to  sustain  deployed  forces 
would  be  moved  by  ships  requisitioned  from  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  or  from  commercial  fleets 
under  effective  U.S.  control,  by  allied  ships  (in  a 
NATO  reinforcement),  and  by  multiple  voyages  of 
U.S.  government-owned  ships.  Sustainability  re¬ 
quirements  could  be  met  today  with  a  blend  of 
these  resources,  but  currently  our  sealift  capacity 
is  about  20  percent  short  of  our  goal  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  short  tons  in  a  single  lift,  and  future  trends 
are  not  encouraging.  The  decline  in  U.S.  and  al¬ 
lied  merchant  marine  fleets,  due  to  international 
economic  conditions  beyond  DoD’s  control,  may 
threaten  the  future  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  sustain  major  military  forces  in  combat  the¬ 
aters.  Cooperation  of  government  agencies  and  the 
Congress  in  implementing  the  National  Sealift  Pol¬ 
icy  announced  by  the  Administration  last  October 
is  important  to  maintaining  the  current  forward  de¬ 
fense  strategy,  and  will  become  even  more  so  if  the 
Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  ne¬ 
gotiations  produce  an  agreement  that  leads  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  forward-deployed  forces. 

Strategic  mobility  is  a  capability  of  growing  im¬ 
portance  that  will  be  greatly  affected  by  future 
changes  in  the  international  situation  and  in  the 
disposition  of  U.S.  forces.  The  United  States  must 
maintain  a  steady  investment  in  strategic  mobility 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
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Over  the  coming  decade,  potential  changes 
in  global  strategic  relationships,  combined  with 
the  potential  for  Third  World  conflict  and  re¬ 
lated,  multinational  threats  such  as  insurgency,  ter¬ 
rorism,  chemical/biological  weapons  proliferation, 
and  narcotics  trafficking,  will  increase  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  U.S.  defense  challenges.  Faced  with 
broad  new  uncertainties,  the  U.S.  military  must 
be  prepared  with  appropriate  forces  to  meet  a 
wide  variety  of  threats.  Special  Operations  Forces 
(SOF)  provide  flexible,  innovative,  and  highly 
ready  forces  whose  expertise  is  applicable  to  both 
conventional  and  unconventional  warfighting  envi¬ 
ronments.  At  the  same  time.  SOF  areas  of  spe¬ 
cialization.  such  as  civil  affairs  and  psychological 
operations,  as  well  as  language  skills  and  other 
region-specific  capabilities,  enable  these  forces  to 
contribute  to  U.S.  efforts  to  respond  to  and  defeat 
low-intensity  conflict. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  an  intensive  program 
to  revitalize  SOF  capabilities.  A  continued  focus 
on  SOF  readiness  is  essential  to  our  ability  to  deter 
and  defend  against  aggression  in  the  years  ahead. 

Challenges  of  the  1990s 

The  existence  of  an  effective  nuclear  deterrent 
and  large  and  capable  conventional  forces  has  ef¬ 
fectively  prevented  war  between  the  superpowers 
for  more  than  40  years,  but  it  has  not  deterred  mid- 
and  low-intensity  conflict.  Such  conflict,  largely 
the  result  of  instability  in  the  Third  World,  poses  a 
real  and  immediate  challenge  to  democracies,  and 
threatens  relationships  and  alliances  that  are  vital 
to  the  coalition  defense  and  open  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  and  friends. 

Third  World  conflict  is  often  centered  on  re¬ 
gional  or  ethnic  problems  that  reflect  the  unique 
political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  existing 
in  Third  W'orld  countries.  These  problems  demand 
unconventional  solutions  and  the  application  of 
different  criteria  for  victory  —  notably,  winning 
popular  support  rather  than  merely  capturing  and 
controlling  territory. 

The  challenge  in  peacetime  is  to  engage  U.S. 
power  effectively  in  response  to  the  threat  posed 
by  low-intensity  conflict.  Deterring  such  activi¬ 
ties  is  enhanced  by  maintaining  credible  specialized 
forces  and  demonstrating  a  willingness  to  use  these 


forces  as  appropriate  in  dealing  with  threats  to  U.S. 
interests. 

Terrorism  is  a  threat  of  particular  concern  that 
requires  a  strategy  which  must  embrace  the  entire 
range  of  options  open  to  the  United  States  —  in¬ 
cluding,  as  a  last  resort,  military  options.  Indeed, 
political  and  economic  actions  are  all  the  more  ef¬ 
fective  when  a  terrorist  state  or  group  understands 
clearly  that  behind  these  measures  stands  effec¬ 
tive  military  power,  capable  of  an  appropriate  and 
timely  response.  While  military  retaliation  alone 
will  not  stop  terrorism,  it  can  be  a  very  effective  in¬ 
strument  by  making  the  costs  to  terrorists,  and  the 
states  that  support  them,  far  outweigh  any  gains 
they  might  seek. 

Meeting  the  Challenges  Through 
Peacetime  Engagement 

Peacetime  engagement  recognizes  that  low- 
intensity  conflict  typically  seeks  to  undermine 
already  weak  governments  and  the  peacetime 
conditions  that  are  necessary  for  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  processes  to  function  and  mature.  An 
effective  response  to  low-intensity  conflict  thus  re¬ 
quires  innovative  counterstrategies  that  reinforce  a 
climate  for  democracy  by  providing  economic,  hu¬ 
manitarian,  and  security  assistance.  At  the  same 
time,  when  low-intensity  conflict  threatens  our  ba¬ 
sic  security  interests,  peacetime  engagement  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  national  power,  including  military 
force  when  necessary,  to  defend  these  interests. 

Special  Operations  Forces  play  a  critical  role 
in  this  regard.  Characterized  by  flexible,  small 
unit  organizations  with  a  wide  range  of  specialized 
skills,  they  help  strengthen  emerging  democracies 
by  providing  numerous  forms  of  assistance:  secu¬ 
rity,  training,  humanitarian,  and  military  civic  ac¬ 
tion;  psychological  action;  civil  affairs;  and  com¬ 
bined  U.S.,  allied,  and  host-country  operations. 
They  are  capable  of  assisting  host  countries  in  com¬ 
bating  insurgencies,  terrorism,  and  narcotics  traf¬ 
ficking  and  related  violence.  Special  Operations 
Forces  also  provide  the  capability  to  conduct  com¬ 
plex  and  urgent  contingency  operations. 

Special  Operations  Forces  counteract  vio¬ 
lence  primarily  by  providing  training  to  the  mil¬ 
itary  forces  of  friendly  Third  World  nations.  In 
FY  1989,  21  SOF  mobile  training  teams  were 
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dispatched  to  12  countries  around  the  world.  SOF 
have  been  involved  in  such  security  assistance  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Latin  America  since  1961.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  security  assistance  efforts  was  the  special 
operations  training  provided  in  El  Salvador  to 
help  strengthen  the  emergence  of  democracy  in  the 
1980s.  Special  Operations  Forces  also  help  train 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  teams  and  mili¬ 
tary  and  law  enforcement  agencies  in  countries  that 
are  sources  of  the  drug  trade.  These  forces  are  then 
better  prepared  to  counter  violence  by  drug  war¬ 
lords  and  attack  the  drug-trafficking  infrastructure. 

Other  SOF  functions,  such  as  psychological  op¬ 
erations  and  civil  affairs,  play  a  key  role  in  bolster¬ 
ing  the  will  of  friendly  forces  to  fight  and  eroding 
the  will  of  aggressors.  In  Grenada,  Special  Op¬ 
erations  Forces  not  only  had  an  important  com¬ 
bat  role;  they  helped  rebuild  the  democratic  society 
once  the  people  of  Grenada  regained  their  liberty. 


Special  Operations  Forces  also  executed  missions 
crucial  to  the  success  of  Operation  Just  Cause  in 
Panama. 


Conventional  Deterrence 

In  conjunction  with  conventional  forces,  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  Forces  make  a  vital  contribution 
to  conventional  deterrence  as  well.  Should  deter¬ 
rence  fail,  these  forces  provide  wartime  economy- 
of-force  capabilities  to  disrupt,  delay,  or  divert 
enemy  forces  through  direct  action,  strategic  recon¬ 
naissance,  or  unconventional  warfare.  Special  Op¬ 
erations  Forces  can  conduct  operations  deep  inside 
enemy  territory  to  weaken  and  disrupt  the  enemy’s 
rear  area  of  operations.  The  close  integration  of 
SOF  and  conventional  forces  in  both  planning  and 
employment  remains  an  essential  element  of  our 
deterrent  capability. 
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Moving  Toward  the  Future 

As  part  of  the  overall  U.S.  force  moderniza¬ 
tion  program,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  three 
broad  priorities  for  Special  Operations  Forces. 
First,  personnel  quality  within  SOF  must  be  em¬ 
phasized  and  maintained  at  a  high  level.  SOF  mis¬ 
sions  are  complex,  requiring  extensive  training  and 
special  expertise.  SOF  personnel  must  be  dedicated 
to  their  career  specialities,  which  entail  long-term 
development  through  training  and  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  cultures,  lan¬ 
guages,  and  customs  of  foreign  countries.  Second, 
the  usually  urgent  requirement  for  rapid  projection 
of  globally  oriented  Special  Operations  Forces,  in 
both  peacetime  and  war,  demands  that  we  stress 
mobility  capabilities.  In  the  case  of  SOF,  more¬ 
over,  the  capability  to  infiltrate  and  exfiltrate  forces 
successfully  from  hostile  areas  is  critical.  Third,  we 
are  emphasizing  the  organizational  development  of 


SOF  through  the  consolidation  of  the  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command. 

The  global  uncertainties  we  face  in  the  decade 
ahead  make  it  essential  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
U.S.  Special  Operations  Forces  and  the  innovative 
strategies  needed  for  their  effective  employment. 
Successful  peacetime  engagement  and  conventional 
deterrence  will  require  forces  that  can  be  used,  as 
appropriate,  to  support  the  global  democratic  in¬ 
terests  on  which  the  United  States  depends:  in 
training  friends  and  allies  to  meet  threats  to  democ¬ 
racy;  in  counterterrorist  operations;  in  countering 
illegal  drug  trafficking;  in  executing  other  missions 
required  to  defend  U.S.  lives,  interests,  and  secu¬ 
rity;  and  in  maintaining  a  credible,  effective  deter¬ 
rent  that  is  valid  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 
To  meet  these  requirements,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  give  high  priority  to  Special  Operations 
Forces. 
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The  President’s  National  Drug  Control  Strategy, 
announced  in  September  1989,  represents  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  multiagency  effort  to  attack  the  drug 
problem  which  threatens  our  way  of  life.  One  of 
its  principal  objectives  is  to  reduce,  and  if  possible 
eliminate,  the  flow  of  illegal  narcotic  substances  to 
the  United  States.  Detecting  and  monitoring  the 
production,  trafficking,  and  use  of  illegal  drugs  is 
a  high-priority  national  security  mission  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

Illegal  drug  enterprises,  and  their  effects,  con¬ 
stitute  a  direct  threat  to  the  nation,  attacking  and 
undermining  the  core  values  of  our  society.  The 
Department  will  work  on  the  drug  problem  at  ev¬ 
ery  level  at  the  source  of  illegal  drugs,  in  the 
delivery  pipeline,  in  support  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  in  reducing  de¬ 
mand  for  illegal  drugs  among  military  and  civilian 
personnel  within  DoD. 

The  Evolution  of  DoD  Anti-Drug  Efforts 

The  Department  has  in  the  past  few  years  pro¬ 
vided  significant  support  to  U.S.  drug  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  including  personnel,  training, 
equipment  loans  and  transfers,  and  operational 
support.  In  addition  to  assisting  U.S.  agencies, 
DoD  supports  other  countries’  anti-drug  efforts. 
This  is  accomplished  through  activities  such  as 
training  in  interdiction  and  eradication  operations. 
The  Department  has  trained  more  than  250  U.S. 
government  personnel  and  at  least  500  foreign 
personnel  in  skills  such  as  operational  planning,  lo¬ 
gistics,  and  weapons  handling,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  training  in  jungle  survival  and  individual 
combat  techniques,  and  foreign  languages.  The 
Department  has  provided  mobile  training  teams 
to  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica, 
the  Bahamas,  and  to  other  drug  source  or  transit 
countries.  The  Department  has  loaned  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  to  vari¬ 
ous  drug  law  enforcement  agencies,  including  Navy 
E-2C  aircraft;  Blackhawk  helicopters;  command, 
control,  and  communications  equipment;  and 
M-16  rifles.  In  FY  1988,  the  Department  expedited 
the  transfer  of  26  surplus  UH-1H  helicopters  from 
the  Army  to  the  Department  of  State  for  use  out¬ 
side  the  country,  and  in  FY  1989  it  offered  to  trans¬ 
fer  15  P-3A  aircraft  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 
U.S.  active  and  reserve  forces  have  provided  exten¬ 
sive  surveillance  support  along  the  nation’s  border 


and  coastal  areas.  In  FY  1989  alone,  more  than 
39,000  flying  hours  and  over  2,000  ship  days  sup¬ 
ported  law  enforcement  efforts.  The  Department 
also  made  land  available  to  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  for  development  of  the  Drug  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Academy.  But  the  Department  must  do 
more  and  is  committed  to  doing  much  more. 

The  1989  Defense  Authorization  Act  initiated  a 
new'  era  in  DoD  support  for  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies.  The  act  gave  the  Department  significant  new 
responsibilities,  including:  lead  agency  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  detecting  and  monitoring  aerial  and  mar¬ 
itime  drug  smuggling  across  U.S.  borders;  planning 
responsibility  for  a  communications  network  that 
would  support  the  integration  of  U.S.  command, 
control,  and  communications  and  technical  intel¬ 
ligence  assets  dedicated  to  drug  interdiction;  and 
an  enhanced  role  for  the  National  Guard,  under 
the  direction  of  state  governors,  in  supporting  state 
drug-interdiction  and  other  enforcement  efforts. 

Under  the  President's  National  Drug  Control 
Strategy  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  September 
1989  DoD  counternarcotics  guidance,  the  Defense 
Department  —  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  —  is 
helping  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  supply  of  illegal 
drugs  from  abroad.  DoD’s  efforts  will  complement 
those  of  other  U.S.  agencies  and  foreign  countries. 

On  September  18,  1989,  the  day  he  issued 
counternarcotics  guidance  to  the  Department,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  sent  messages  to  the 
commanders-in-chief  (CINCs)  of  the  unified  and 
specified  commands  informing  them  that  reduction 
of  the  flow  of  drugs  into  the  United  States  is  a 
high-priority  national  security  mission  and  direct¬ 
ing  them  to  elevate  this  mission’s  priority  in  their 
areas  of  responsibility.  The  counternarcotics  mis¬ 
sion  will  have  particular  priority  in  the  Atlantic, 
Forces,  Pacific,  Southern,  and  North  American  Air 
Defense  Commands.  The  Department  will  work  to 
advance  the  national  objective  of  reducing  the  flow 
of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States  through  the 
effective  application  of  available  resources  consis¬ 
tent  with  our  national  values  and  legal  framework. 

An  effective  attack  on  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs 
requires  action  at  every  level  of  the  flow:  (1)  in 
the  countries  that  are  sources  of  drugs,  (2)  in  the 
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drug  pipelines  from  source  countries  to  the  United 
States,  and  (3)  in  distribution  networks  in  the 
United  States.  U.S.  military  forces  can  assist  in 
the  attack  on  the  supply  of  drugs  in  each  of  these 
phases. 

The  production  of  illegal  drugs  is  a  complex 
criminal  enterprise.  It  requires  illicit  labor,  capital, 
entrepreneurship,  and  a  substantial  infrastructure 
to  grow  the  plants  that  are  the  raw  materials  and 
to  refine  and  manufacture  the  drugs.  Reducing  the 
availability  of  these  elements  of  production  in  the 
countries  from  which  illegal  drugs  originate  would 
reduce  the  flow  of  drugs  to  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Defense  can  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  attack  on  the  supply  of  drugs  within  source 
countries  by  providing  operational  support  to  host- 
country  forces  and  cooperating  with  those  forces  in 
preventing  drug  exports.  Pursuant  to  the  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy,  near-term  efforts  will  focus 
on  the  Andean  nations  from  which  most  cocaine 
entering  the  United  States  originates.  Key  to  the 
success  of  U.S.  efforts  directed  at  the  supply  of  il¬ 
legal  drugs  —  and  in  particular,  to  the  success  of 
U.S.  counternarcotics  operations  —  will  be  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  foreign  countries  involved. 

A  sustained  multinational  effort  is  essential  to 
stemming  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  from  abroad. 
Drug-producing  criminal  organizations  control 
what  amounts  to  private  armies  that  challenge 
the  law  enforcement  and  military  forces  of  their 
home  countries.  Often  such  organizations  are  inter¬ 
twined  with  insurgent  forces  that  directly  challenge 
the  governments  of  those  countries.  Defense  De¬ 
partment  assistance  reinforces  the  abilities  of  host- 
country  governments  to  combat  drug-producing 
organizations.  Security  assistance  can  help  such 
governments  protect  themselves  from  criminal  drug 
enterprises  and  drug-related  insurgencies  and  en¬ 
force  their  laws  against  drug  producers  and  traf¬ 
fickers.  It  will  help  to  strengthen  the  economies 
of  these  nations  and  keep  their  labor,  capital,  and 
entrepreneurship  channeled  toward  useful  produc¬ 
tion  and  away  from  drug  manufacturing.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  other  efforts  to  attack  the  supply  of  illegal 
drugs  in  drug-producing  countries  will  depend  over 
the  long  run  on  the  establishment  of  healthy  eco¬ 
nomies  and  the  restoration  of  governmental  au¬ 
thority.  To  assist  in  implementing  this  element  of 
the  national  drug  control  strategy,  DoD  will  ex¬ 
ecute  security  assistance  programs  in  accordance 
with  presidential  instructions  and  applicable  laws, 


and  in  coordination  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  federal  agencies. 

The  Department  also  is  prepared  to  provide 
counternarcotics  operational  support  to  the  forces 
of  cooperating  countries.  U.S.  armed  forces  can 
provide  foreign  forces  with  substantial  assistance 
in  training,  reconnaissance,  command  and  control, 
planning,  logistics,  medical  support,  and  civil  ac¬ 
tion.  Such  military  support  would  be  designed 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  foreign  forces’  ef¬ 
forts  to  destroy  drug-processing  laboratories,  dis¬ 
rupt  drug-producing  enterprises,  and  control  the 
land,  river,  and  air  routes  by  which  illegal  drugs 
exit  their  countries. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  of  assistance,  the 
United  States  can  help  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
foreign  countries  combat  the  export  of  drugs.  The 
Defense  Department  can  contribute  to  that  effort 
by  providing  improved  intelligence  collection  capa¬ 
bilities,  which  will  benefit  not  only  source-country 
efforts  but  also  U.S.  actions  in  the  second  line  of 
defense  —  the  attack  on  drugs  in  transit  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Department  will  assist  in  stopping  the  de¬ 
livery  of  illegal  drugs  on  their  way  to  the  United 
States  and  at  U.S.  borders  and  ports  of  entry.  De¬ 
ploying  appropriate  elements  of  the  armed  forces 
with  the  mission  of  helping  to  stem  the  flow  of 
drugs  should,  over  time,  reduce  the  drug  flow 
into  our  nation.  At  a  minimum,  these  efforts  will 
complicate  the  challenge  of  getting  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  States,  thereby  increasing  the  costs 
and  risks  of  drug  smuggling.  As  a  high  priority, 
U.S.  military  counternarcotics  deployments  will 
emphasize  combating  the  flow  of  drugs  across  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  across  the  southern  border  of 
the  United  States. 

A  key  element  of  the  DoD  counternarcotics  ef¬ 
fort  is  the  development  of  effective  detection  and 
monitoring  capabilities.  The  goal  of  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  monitoring  mission  is  to  identify  aerial 
and  maritime  drug-smuggling  and  thereby  help  law 
enforcement  personnel  apprehend  drug  traffickers 
and  their  illicit  cargo.  This  is  a  significant  chal¬ 
lenge,  requiring  the  establishment  of  regional  com¬ 
mands,  intelligence  apparatuses,  and  integrated 
command,  control,  and  communications  networks. 
The  primary  surveillance  assets  employed  in  aerial 
and  maritime  counternarcotics  detection  and  mon¬ 
itoring  include  aerostats,  coastal  radars,  airborne 
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early  warning  and  reconnaissance  aircraft,  ground- 
based  radars,  naval  combatants,  and  air  defense 
fighter  forces. 

Intelligence  collection  assets  are  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  exploitation  of  targets  such  as  in¬ 
ternational  drug  production,  processing  facilities, 
transshipment  points,  and  associated  air  and  mar¬ 
itime  launching  areas  in  support  of  detection  and 
monitoring. 

The  success  of  countemarcotics  interdiction  and 
deterrence  efforts  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  to  marshal  effectively  the  myr¬ 
iad  command,  control,  communications,  and  in¬ 
telligence  resources  they  possess  into  an  integrated 
counternarcotics  network.  The  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  prepared,  with  the  cooperation  of  U.S.  law 
enforcement  agencies,  to  undertake  this  task.  The 
Department  is  prepared  also  to  develop  and  em¬ 
ploy  the  capability  to  coordinate  tactical  control 
of  federal  detection  and  monitoring  assets  actively 
dedicated  to  counternarcotics  operations  outside  of 
and  along  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  line  of  attack  against  the  production, 
trafficking,  and  use  of  illegal  drugs  focuses  on  the 
United  States  itself.  The  role  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
in  this  regard  includes  actions  to  reduce  both  the 
supply  of  illegal  drugs  and  the  demand  for  those 
drugs. 

Within  our  borders,  the  Department  will  assist 
federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 


and  National  Guard  units  with  training,  reconnais¬ 
sance,  command  and  control,  planning,  and  logis¬ 
tics.  In  appropriate  cases,  armed  forces  person¬ 
nel  and  equipment  will  be  detailed  directly  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  assist  in  the  fight  against 
drugs.  The  Department  of  Defense  will  ensure  that 
its  administrative  and  command  structures  permit 
rapid  and  effective  responses  to  requests  for  coun¬ 
ternarcotics  assistance  from  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  National  Guard. 

The  Department  also  bears  an  important  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  reducing  the  use  of  illegal  drugs 
by  its  military  and  civilian  personnel.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  met  with  substantial  success  in  this  regard, 
achieving  since  1980  an  82  percent  reduction  in 
drug  abuse  in  the  military  through  aggressive  edu¬ 
cation  and  drug-testing  programs.  The  Department 
will  step  up  its  efforts  to  combat  illegal  drug  use  by 
its  civilian  work  force  and  will  make  available  to 
other  large  organizations  its  experience  in  reducing 
the  demand  for  illegal  drugs.  The  Department  also 
will  emphasize  drug  abuse  awareness  and  preven¬ 
tion  in  the  military  school  system,  which  educates 
over  190,000  of  America’s  children. 

The  President’s  National  Drug  Control  Strategy 
represents  a  multinational,  multiagency  approach 
to  combating  the  drug  problem.  The  Department 
of  Defense  plays  a  crucial  role  in  defending  the 
United  States  from  the  scourge  of  illegal  drugs.  It 
will  employ  the  resources  at  its  command  to  fight 
the  production,  trafficking,  and  use  of  illegal  drugs 
as  an  important  part  of  the  national  effort  to  secure 
a  drug-free  America. 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Research  and  Development  (R&D)  programs 
are  vitally  important  to  our  national  defense.  They 
provide  the  key  to  the  modernization  of  U.S. 
forces,  and  they  help  ensure  that  the  United  States 
maintains  a  qualitative  advantage  over  potential 
adversaries.  At  the  same  time,  these  systems  pro¬ 
duce  economic  benefits  for  the  country  and  enable 
the  United  States  to  attain  competitive  advantages 
in  weapon  development  and  production  costs. 

The  decade  of  the  1990s  will  pose  ever-increasing 
challenges  to  U.S.  R&D  programs  and  products. 
The  Soviets  have  greatly  increased  their  technolog¬ 
ical  capabilities  through  vast  expenditures  on  re¬ 
search  and  development,  and  through  purchasing 
or  otherwise  acquiring  advanced  technology  from 
the  West.  The  qualitative  improvements  this  has 
brought  to  Soviet  forces  are  evident  in  numerous 
weapon  systems,  from  quieter  submarines  to  high- 
performance  fighters  with  all-weather  and  “look- 
down/shoot-down"  capabilities. 

These  challenges  have  arisen  at  a  time  when  the 
U.S.  R&D  base  has  been  affected  by  a  downward 
trend  in  the  number  of  firms  and  organizations  ca¬ 
pable  of  maintaining  technological  leads  in  fields 
with  important  military  applications.  The  United 
States  also  has  increased  its  reliance  on  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  critical  materials  and  products,  increasing 
the  risk  that  these  resources  may  not  be  available 
when  the  United  States  needs  them  To  meet  these 
challenges  in  the  1990s,  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  continue  to  improve  and  streamline  all  aspects 
of  the  R&D  process,  while  maintaining  a  strong, 
cooperative  relationship  with  American  industry. 

The  Science  and  Technology  (S&T)  Program 

U.S.  defense  policy  has  traditionally  called  for 
maintaining  qualitatively  superior  forces  to  offset 
the  disadvantage  of  numerally  superior  opposing 
forces.  This  concept  requires  the  maintenance  of 
a  technology  lead  over  potential  adversaries  and 
the  industrial  capacity  to  translate  evolving  tech¬ 
nologies  into  useful  military  applications.  The  S&T 
Program,  consisting  of  basic  research,  exploratory 
development,  and  advanced  technology  develop¬ 
ment  efforts,  is  providing  the  United  States  with 
technical  options  that  can  be  used  to  develop  ef¬ 
fective  military  strategies  and  the  equipment  with 
which  to  implement  them. 


A  strong  research  program  accomplished  by 
a  government  laboratory-industry-university  team 
ensures  that  the  United  States  will  be  adept  at  in¬ 
corporating  scientific  advances  into  military  sys¬ 
tems  and  at  countering  any  technological  surprises 
that  might  occur.  Accordingly,  DoD  research  pro¬ 
grams  exploit  new'  breakthroughs  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  computer  science,  chemistry,  physics, 
electronics,  geophysics,  meteorology,  oceanogra¬ 
phy,  biology,  medicine,  and  related  disciplines. 
These  efforts  are  focused  on  the  development  of 
advanced  technologies  with  potentially  significant 
military  applications. 

Technological  advantage  is  a  perishable  com¬ 
modity,  and  it  must  be  constantly  nurtured  and 
protected  because  of  continuing  advances  by  our 
competitors  and  illegal  transfers.  The  United  States 
can  maintain  its  technological  lead  through  invest¬ 
ments  in  critical  technologies  such  as  microelec¬ 
tronics,  software,  directed  energy,  robotics,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  propulsion.  These  technologies  form  the 
core  of  future  capabilities  in  antisubmarine,  elec¬ 
tronic,  and  strategic  warfare;  low-intensity  conflict; 
special  operations;  and  other  military  missions. 

Electronics  and  electronics-related  developments 
are  a  major  part  of  the  S&T  program.  Microelec¬ 
tronic  devices  of  less  than  a  micron  in  size  are 
being  developed.  Radiation-hardened  gallium  ar¬ 
senide  integrated  circuits  will  give  increased  levels 
of  protection  against  nuclear  effects  at  higher  com¬ 
puter  operating  speeds. 

The  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA) 

DARPA  is  the  Department  of  Defense’s  cen¬ 
tral  research  organization  chartered  with  investi¬ 
gating  and  developing  new  and  imaginative  tech¬ 
nologies  of  potentially  significant  military  utility. 
DARPA’s  programs  focus  on  basic  research,  tech¬ 
nology  development,  and  both  technology  and 
system-concept  demonstrations  of  revolutionary 
approaches. 

Under  the  Strategic  Computing  Program, 
DARPA  is  developing  supercomputer  technolo¬ 
gies  aimed  at  meeting  DoD’s  needs  for  high- 
performance  processing  for  antisubmarine  warfare, 
battle  management,  intelligence  analysis,  aerody¬ 
namic  design,  and  “smart  weapons”  applications. 
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DARPA  also  is  devoting  considerable  attention  to 
the  development  of  advanced  software  technolo¬ 
gies,  which  are  increasingly  central  to  the  design 
and  operation  of  weapon  systems.  The  Software 
Technology  for  Adaptable  and  Reliable  Systems 
Program  is  an  industry-based  effort  under  which 
advanced  tools  are  being  developed  for  software 
specification  and  design:  rapid  prototyping,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  refinement;  testing  and  documenta¬ 
tion;  and  maintenance.  These  information  process¬ 
ing  technologies  will  be  applied  to  the  development 
of  advanced  information  systems  for  defense.  Sys¬ 
tems  development  will  also  be  improved  through 
a  new  generation  of  very  low  cost  man-in-the-loop 
weapon  system  simulators  connected  to  thousands 
of  other  such  simulators  at  dozens  of  sites  using  a 
low  cost  communications  network.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  high-payoff  training  to  enhance  readiness  of 
active  duty  and  reserve  forces  at  low  cost;  and 
allow  weapon  systems  concept  evaluation  for  im¬ 
proved  procurement. 

The  DARPA  Advanced  Space  Technology  Pro¬ 
gram  is  defining,  developing,  and  demonstrating 
advanced  high-payoff  technologies  that  could  im¬ 
prove  space  system  support  for  military  operations 
while  helping  to  ensure  the  continued  availability 
of  space  assets  in  wartime.  The  program  is  aimed 
at  fulfilling  three  major  goals:  enhancing  military 
access  to  space  and  reducing  the  cost  of  space  sys¬ 
tems;  decreasing  the  vulnerabilities  of  space  sys¬ 
tems  to  natural  phenomena  and  hostile  action;  and 
improving  the  utility  of  space  systems,  especially 
for  tactical  forces. 

Test  and  Evaluation  (T&E) 

Testing  remains  a  critical  and  essential  element 
of  the  weapons  acquisition  process.  The  entire 
T&E  community  is  dedicated  to  providing  accurate 
and  sufficient  test  data  in  support  of  acquisition  de¬ 
cisions.  As  part  of  that  effort,  increased  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  acquiring  needed  improvements 
in  test  ranges,  targets,  and  instrumentation.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  acquisition  community  is  actively  com¬ 
mitted  to  T&E  planning,  including  live-fire  test¬ 
ing.  Future  efforts  will  seek  to  inject  innovative 
methods  and  techniques  into  these  processes  as  a 
means  of  minimizing  testing  time  and  costs,  while 
increasing  the  objectivity  and  timeliness  of  the 
system  evaluations  that  support  the  acquisition 
process. 


The  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA) 

DNA  is  chartered  with  conducting  research  and 
experiments  to  quantify  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  ensure  the  survivability 
of  U.S.  military  forces  in  a  nuclear  environment. 
The  survivability  of  each  remaining  asset  becomes 
more  important  with  each  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weapons  in  the  U.S.  arsenal.  Not  only  must 
survivability  be  addressed,  but  system  effectiveness 
against  an  increasingly  hardened  threat  must  re¬ 
ceive  attention  on  a  priority  basis. 

DNA  conducts  the  research  necessary  to  develop 
and  evaluate  technologies,  design  concepts,  and 
techniques  that  could  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
U.S.  forces  and  weapons  to  radiation,  thermal,  and 
blast  damage.  This  applies  to  the  full  spectrum  of 
mission-critical  elements,  from  vulnerable  human 
operators  to  relatively  invulnerable  force  structure 
elements  such  as  reentry  vehicles  and  Army  tanks. 
Conversely,  DNA  must  conduct  the  research  and 
testing  necessary  to  ensure  that  U.S.  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  capabilities  are  maintained  against  a  target 
base  that  is  becoming  increasingly  harder  and  more 
sophisticated.  Strategic  nuclear  weapon  systems 
and  critical  theater/tactical  weapons  must  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  surviving  and  operating  in  a  nuclear  envi¬ 
ronment  if  they  are  to  provide  meaningful  military 
response  options. 

DNA  fulfills  a  critical  role  in  providing  data  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  developers  and  potential  users  of  ma¬ 
jor  weapon  systems.  Its  role  in  addressing  the 
full  spectrum  of  nuclear-related  aspects  of  the  de¬ 
fense  mission  is  becoming  increasingly  important  as 
agreements  are  reached  that  reduce  the  number  of 
weapons  required  to  maintain  our  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent.  DNA  is  responsible  for  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  both  that  U.S.  weapons  and  forces 
could  survive  in  a  nuclear  environment  and  that 
they  are  effective  in  accomplishing  their  missions. 

The  Defense  Department  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  the  field  of  research  and  development  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade.  The  1990s  pose  different 
challenges.  The  explosive  growth  in  new  tech¬ 
nologies  will  make  the  threat  even  more  complex 
and  potentially  more  dangerous.  We  can  over¬ 
come  these  challenges  with  deployment  of  effec¬ 
tive  weapon  systems,  provided  that  well-planned 
and  energetic  R&D  programs  lay  the  foundation 
now  for  progress  in  the  coming  decade  and  the  21st 
century. 
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The  Army’s  accomplishments  in  operational  and 
management  areas  were  significant  during  the  past 
year.  We  conducted  a  variety  of  planned  and  con¬ 
tingency  operations  around  the  world  in  support 
of  U.S.  national  military  strategy.  We  also  made 
important  strides  in  improving  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  our  use  of  the  resources  entrusted 
to  us. 


Operational  Accomplishments 

In  addition  to  attaining  record  levels  of  com¬ 
bat  readiness  throughout  the  Total  Army,  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  abroad,  we  participated 
in  a  wide  variety  of  successful  operations  that 
spanned  the  range  of  our  roles  and  missions.  The 
most  significant  of  these  was  our  participation  in 
Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama.  This  was  a  very 
successful  demonstration  of  the  Army’s  rapid  re¬ 
sponse  capabilities.  Just  Cause  was  the  most  com¬ 
plex  contingency  deployment  and  employment  of 
U.S.  forces  since  World  War  II;  yet  soldiers  were 
on  the  ground  in  Panama  within  60  hours  of  the 
Presidential  decision  to  deploy,  with  a  total  of  over 
12,000  introduced  within  the  following  12  hours. 
The  operation  demonstrated  the  Army’s  ability  to 
generate  the  appropriate  combination  of  forces  for 
any  contingency.  Troops  came  from  a  number  of 
different  units  both  forward  deployed  and  con¬ 
tingency  forces  —  and  consisted  of  a  balanced  mix 
of  heavy,  light,  and  special  operations  forces.  The 
complexity  of  the  operation  —  airborne,  air  as¬ 
sault,  and  day  and  night  combat  —  was  a  real  test 
of  unit  leadership  and  training,  and  its  success  was 
a  tribute  to  the  courage  and  sense  of  duty  of  our 
soldiers. 

In  numerous  other  planned  and  emergency  de¬ 
ployment  exercises,  Army  units  trained  to  maintain 
this  capability  to  respc  d  to  any  contingency  with 
a  mix  of  forces.  We  also  participated  in  other  op¬ 
erations,  including  support  to  international  peace¬ 
keeping  efforts,  operations  to  protect  shipping  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  disaster  relief,  and  illicit  drug 
traffic  interdiction.  Additionally,  we  played  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  in  implementing  the  INF  Treaty.  We  began 
the  elimination  of  Pershing  missiles  at  the  three  de¬ 
struction  sites  run  by  the  Army,  and  Army  person¬ 
nel  participated  in  inspections  of  Soviet  destruction 
activities. 


The  most  important  element  contributing  to  our 
operational  accomplishments  was  the  quality  of 
our  soldiers  and  civilians.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
soldiers  entering  the  Army  last  year  scored  in  the 
upper  half  of  standardized  tests,  and  over  90  per¬ 
cent  were  high  school  graduates.  Moreover,  the 
Army  was  successful  at  retaining  quality  soldiers 
in  record  numbers,  surpassing  reenlistment  goals 
by  over  10  percent.  Our  civilian  work  force  was 
equally  successful  in  attracting  and  retaining  the 
highest  quality  men  and  women.  Quality  people 
give  our  organizations  a  level  of  effectiveness  and 
versatility  that  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  our  rel¬ 
atively  small  force  in  accomplishing  its  worldwide 
roles  and  mission. 

In  force  structure,  modernization,  and  training 
the  Army  also  made  important  strides  that  directly 
enhanced  our  ability  to  meet  U.S.  defense  require¬ 
ments.  To  improve  Army  support  throughout  the 
Pacific  theater,  we  completed  plans  to  convert  our 
Western  Command  in  Hawaii  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Pacific  Command.  We  activated  five  aviation  at¬ 
tack  group  headquarters  and  four  attack  helicop¬ 
ter  battalions  in  the  Army  National  Guard,  two 
attack  helicopter  battalions  in  the  U.S.  Army  Re¬ 
serve,  and  the  remaining  units  of  the  10th  Moun¬ 
tain  Division.  To  meet  required  reductions  in  Ac¬ 
tive  force  end  strength  while  retaining  necessary 
combat  capabilities,  we  deactivated  a  brigade  of 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  (Mech)  and  designated 
an  Army  National  Guard  brigade  to  replace  it 
in  the  division.  TJie  Army  continued  fielding  the 
most  modern  systems  to  those  units  in  the  active 
and  reserve  components  that  need  them  first  in 
combat,  to  include  two  additional  Apache  attack 
helicopter  battalions  in  Europe.  We  also  added 
modernization  master  plans  for  tactical  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicles  and  armor-antiarmor  systems  to  the  family 
of  plans  that  guide  our  current  modernization  ef¬ 
forts  and  promulgated  the  Army  Technology  Base 
Master  Plan  to  guide  our  R&D  in  shaping  the 
Army  of  the  future. 

Army  training  —  the  cornerstone  of  readiness 
because  it  melds  people,  equipment,  units,  and 
leaders  into  effective  combat  teams  in  the  most 
realistic  possible  field  environments  —  achieved 
a  significant  level  of  success  in  preparing  our 
soldiers,  civilians,  and  leaders  for  their  wartime 
and  peacetime  missions.  We  opened  the  Com- 
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bat  Maneuver  Training  Center  in  Germany,  ex¬ 
panded  the  National  Training  Center  in  California, 
continued  to  develop  the  Joint  Readiness  Train¬ 
ing  Center  in  Arkansas,  and  emphasized  worldwide 
training  exercises  that  integrated  appropriate  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  heavy,  light,  and  special  operations 
forces  with  sister  services  and  allies.  Through  the 
Reserve  Components  Training  Strategy,  we  have 
formalized  our  approach  to  training  the  reserve 
components.  The  Reserve  Components  Training 
Development  Action  Plan,  designed  to  improve 
soldier,  leader,  and  unit  training,  is  in  the  process 
of  being  implemented.  The  quality  of  our  people 
and  the  effectiveness  of  our  training  were  evident  in 
the  victory  of  Army  teams  and  individual  aviators 
in  the  1989  World  Helicopter  Championships.  We 
have  also  been  successful  in  training  safely.  Despite 
the  increasing  complexity  of  Army  weapons  and 
equipment,  there  has  been  an  encouraging  reduc¬ 
tion  in  overall  accident  trends  and  fatalities.  We 
are  institutionalizing  civilian  training  through  the 
Army  Civilian  Training,  Education,  and  Develop¬ 
ment  System  that  sets  training  standards  through 
progressive  and  sequential  training  plans  for  over 
98,000  civilians  in  24  career  fields. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  present-day  Army,  and 
its  legacy  for  the  future,  are  functions  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  military  and  civilian  leaders.  Leader  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  Army  —  which  includes  formal 
education  and  training,  progressive  experiences  in 
organizations,  and  self-development  opportunities 
—  made  significant  advances  this  past  year.  We 
completed  in-depth  studies  and  began  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  broad  range  of  enhancements  to  our  of¬ 
ficer  and  NCO  leader  development  systems.  These 
improvements  included  establishing  a  Leader  De¬ 
velopment  Support  System  to  oversee  and  coordi¬ 
nate  leader  development  activities  throughout  the 
Total  Army  and  upgrading  the  coverage  of  Air- 
Land  Battle  doctrine  in  our  precommand  courses. 
Similarly,  we  continued  the  expansion  of  the  Army 
Management  Staff  College,  which  is  an  essential 
component  of  the  Army’s  Civilian  Training,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Development  System. 

Management  Accomplishments 

In  all  management  areas  the  Army  made  con¬ 
certed  efforts  in  the  past  year  to  improve  its  op¬ 
erations.  The  actions  we  took  resulted  in  better 
use  of  available  resources,  including  people,  time, 
facilities,  materials,  and  funds. 


The  Army  refined  its  three-tiered  acquisition  or¬ 
ganization,  learning  from  its  second  full  year  of 
streamlined  operations  under  the  new  Army  Ac¬ 
quisition  Executive  —  Program  Executive  Officer 
(PEO)  —  Project  Manager  structure.  This  experi¬ 
ence  was  invaluable  in  allowing  us  to  define  more 
precisely  our  PEO  requirements  and,  as  a  result, 
we  reduced  the  number  of  PEOs  from  22  to  13. 

Personnel  management  also  advanced.  We  made 
full  use  of  formal  institutions  including  the  se¬ 
nior  service  colleges,  the  Defense  Systems  Man¬ 
agement  College,  the  Army  Logistics  Management 
College,  and  the  Army  Management  Staff  Col¬ 
lege  mentioned  above  to  expand  the  professional 
and  leadership  competence  of  civilian  and  military 
managers.  We  have  begun  testing  the  integration 
of  civilians  into  the  Army  Personnel  Proponent 
System,  which  will  allow  us  to  manage  their  ca¬ 
reers  more  effectively  while  progressively  develop¬ 
ing  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

In  the  financial  management  area,  our  automa¬ 
tion  enhancements  significantly  improved  pay  ser¬ 
vices  to  soldiers  and  civilians.  We  also  achieved 
very  favorable  results  in  a  pilot  program  to  im¬ 
prove  efficiency  by  giving  installation  commanders 
control  of  their  civilian  personnel  budgets  and  the 
authority  for  position  classification  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  will  expand  the  program  in  the  future. 

The  Army  has  taken  several  initiatives  to  expand 
access  to  our  direct  health  care  system  while  reduc¬ 
ing  reliance  on  CHAMPUS  to  control  costs.  One 
particularly  notable  program  provides  CHAMPUS 
funds  to  selected  medical  treatment  facility  com¬ 
manders  who  exercise  responsibility  for  all  care  in 
their  geographical  area  whether  in  their  facility  or 
in  the  civilian  community. 

The  Army  streamlined  some  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  and  sustainment  functions  during  the  past 
year.  Our  commercial  activities  initiative  produced 
savings  in  terms  of  cost  avoidance  and  reduced 
civilian  and  military  space  requirements.  We  be¬ 
gan  the  implementation  of  Total  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment  principles  that  we  expect  to  yield  significant 
enhancements  in  quality  while  reducing  resource 
requirements  and  management  time. 

The  Army  made  significant  progress  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  management  area.  Base  realignment  and 
closure  planning  is  under  way  to  ensure  prompt 
and  efficient  implementation  of  approved  recom- 
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mendations  on  the  more  than  120  Army  installa¬ 
tions  affected.  With  our  Army  Communities  of 
Excellence  program,  we  have  helped  installation 
commanders  find  low-cost,  self-help  projects  which 
provide  timely  and  worthwhile  improvements  in 
living  and  working  conditions.  Excellent  commu¬ 
nities  play  a  vital  role  not  only  in  mission  accom¬ 
plishment  hut  also  in  retention  of  the  quality  sol¬ 
diers  and  civilians  that  are  the  hallmark  of  today’s 
Army.  We  remain  committed  to  providing  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  families  a  quality  of  life  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  those  they  defend. 

Emphasis  on  environmental  improvement  and 
conservation  remains  a  major  Army  effort.  We 


completed  contamination  cleanup  at  20  Army 
sites  and  made  significant  progress  at  an  addi¬ 
tional  350.  Army  leaders  created  aggressive  compli¬ 
ance  and  environmental  awareness  at  all  levels  of 
command,  as  evidenced  by  the  Army’s  receipt  of 
this  year’s  Secretary  of  Defense  Environmental 
Quality  Award. 

We  realize  that  embedding  excellence  through  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  the  execution  of  effective  programs  is  a 
continuing  process.  In  both  operational  and  man¬ 
agement  areas  we  are  proud  of  our  accomplish¬ 
ments  this  past  year.  We  will  strive  to  improve  on 
these  accomplishments  in  the  coming  years. 


.  O'.  »_0  .  ^  ^ 

Michael  P.  W.  Stone 
Secretary  of  the  Army 
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The  Department  of  the  Navy  procures  and 
maintains  the  forces  needed  to  fulfill  its  missions  of 
strategic  deterrence,  power  projection,  sea  control, 
and  strategic  lift.  In  day-to-day  operations,  glob¬ 
ally  deployed  units  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
confer  upon  the  United  States  a  unique  ability  to 
affect  world  events  in  support  of  our  national  ob¬ 
jectives  of  peace  and  freedom. 


U.S.  and  Soviet  navies  last  year  hosted  a  meeting 
between  President  George  Bush  and  General  Secre¬ 
tary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Fostering  improved  East-West  relations,  the  two 
navies  also  concluded  an  historic  exchange  of  port 
visits.  Three  Soviet  ships,  including  the  Slava-class 
cruiser  Marshal  Ustinov,  visited  Norfolk,  Virginia 
in  July.  In  August,  USS  Thomas  S.  Gates  (CG 
51)  and  USS  Kauffman  (FFG  59)  made  a  port  call 
in  Sevastopol.  In  another  historic  exchange,  the 
Chinese  training  ship  Zheng  He  visited  Hawaii  in 
April.  During  a  reciprocal  visit  in  May,  even  as 
events  in  Beijing  unfolded,  USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC 
19),  USS  Sterett  (CG  31),  and  USS  Rodney  M. 
Davis  (FFG  60)  were  welcomed  warmly  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  in  the  first  visit  to  that  city  by  U.S.  Navy  ships 
since  1946. 


Fleet  commanders  last  year  expanded  their  drug 
interdiction  efforts,  with  more  than  2,200  ship 
steaming  days  and  9,000  aircraft  flight  hours  ded¬ 
icated  to  surveillance  and  tracking  of  drug  traffic 
long  before  it  can  reach  U.S.  shores.  In  October, 
these  efforts  resulted  in  USS  Blakely’s  (FF  1072) 
participation  in  the  110th  combined  Navy-Coast 
Guard  drug  seizure.  Marines  initiated  anti-drug 
support  for  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
southwest  United  States.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe,  Navy  ships  of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Mid¬ 
dle  East  continue  to  monitor  U.S.  Flag  vessels  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  shipping  lanes,  acting  as  a  force 
for  stability  in  that  area,  now  the  scene  of  an  un¬ 
certain  peace.  Marine  forces  completed  their  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  Mobile  Seabase  operations.  Aircraft  car¬ 
rier  battle  groups  and  Marine  Expeditionary  Units 
responded  to  several  other  pressing  contingencies 
in  the  past  year,  including  the  hostage  crisis  in 
Lebanon  and  events  in  Panama.  U.S.  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  submarines,  the  most  cost-effective  and  surviv- 
able  leg  of  the  strategic  triad,  conducted  more  than 
100  deterrent  patrols. 


Sailors  and  Marines  aided  in  the  recovery  ef¬ 
forts  following  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  and 
assisted  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Hugo  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  South  Carolina. 
Navy  amphibious  ships  with  embarked  Marines 
and  oil  recovery  craft  assisted  in  cleanup  opera¬ 
tions  in  Alaskan  waters  following  a  tanker  acci¬ 
dent  in  Prince  William  Sound.  Also  in  the  past 
year,  Navy  ships  rescued  more  than  250  refugees 
in  the  South  China  Sea. 

Despite  the  constant  tempo  of  operations  world¬ 
wide,  funding  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  pro¬ 
grams  remains  below  that  for  any  fiscal  year  since 
1984.  Budget  austerity  has  resulted  in  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  several  programs,  the  transfer  of  sev¬ 
eral  ships  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force,  and  in  the 
early  retirement  of  several  older  ships,  such  as  USS 
Coral  Sea  (CV  43),  to  be  decommissioned  in  April 
1990.  The  Marine  Corps  likewise  has  cut  three 
infantry  battalions,  and  transferred  several  active 
support  units  to  the  reserves.  Navy  battle  forces 
overall  will  continue  to  decline  in  number,  from  a 
strength  of  567  ships  in  FY  1989  to  a  fleet  of  556 
in  FY  1990. 

In  FY  1989,  21  ships  were  added  to  the  fleet, 
17  ships  were  retired,  and  4  ships  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Reserve.  New  commissionings  included 
USS  Wasp  (LHD  1),  the  first  of  a  new  class  of 
amphibious  assault  ships,  two  Trident  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  submarines,  two  Aegis  guided  missile  cruisers, 
two  Los  Angeles-class  attack  submarines,  a  Whid- 
bey  Island-class  LSD  and  two  mine  countermea¬ 
sure  ships.  With  funds  appropriated  for  FY  1989 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  initiated  procurement 
for  207  aircraft  and  22  ships.  Funding  for  FY  1990 
will  support  a  buy  of  140  aircraft  and  17  ships. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy’s  major  programs 
include  development  of  the  new  Seawolf  class  of 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines,  the  Trident 
D-5  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile,  and  the 
new  class  of  Aegis-equipped  destroyers.  The  lead 
ship  of  this  class,  Arleigh  Burke  (DDG-51),  was 
launched  in  September  1989.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  is  the  lead  agency  for  several  key  de¬ 
velopmental  programs  with  multi-service  applica¬ 
tions,  including  the  new  stealth  A- 12  attack  air¬ 
craft,  and  the  Long-Range  Conventional  Standoff 
Weapon.  Marine  Corps  developmental  programs 
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are  sharpening  the  Corps'  ability  to  sustain  rapid, 
“over  the  horizon”  expeditionary  operations. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy’s  highest  budget 
priority  is  sustaining  the  high  quality  of  our  sailors 
and  marines.  Only  through  their  efforts  can  our  ad¬ 
vanced  technology,  training,  tactics,  and  strategy 
succeed.  The  many  factors  affecting  their  quality 
of  life  are  at  the  center  of  our  attention  as  we  ac¬ 
commodate  successive  decrements  in  overall  fund¬ 
ing.  Foremost,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  stands 
by  its  commitment  to  enhance  the  compensation 
of  its  personnel  and  to  adhere  to  realistic  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  operating  tempo  of  our  deployed  ships, 
squadrons,  and  Fleet  Marine  Forces.  We  have  sup¬ 
ported  essential  upgrades  in  government-provided 
family  housing  and  child  care,  and  endorse  mea¬ 
sures  aimed  at  reducing  the  out-of-pocket  expenses 
incurred  by  our  members  living  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  Navy  medical  facilities  were  placed  last  year 
under  the  authority  of  base  and  station  comman¬ 
ders  in  order  to  enhance  their  responsiveness  to  the 
fleet’s  health  care  needs. 

Our  ability  to  support  U.S.  national  security  ob¬ 
jectives  in  the  future  rests  on  today’s  program  of 
research  and  development.  The  Department  of  the 
Navy’s  R&D  efforts  focus  on  technologies  with  the 
greatest  potential  for  improving  combat  capability 
in  each  warfare  area.  The  Navy’s  top  warfare  pri¬ 
ority  is  antisubmarine  warfare,  supported  by  sev¬ 
eral  programs,  including  development  of  the  new 
Seawolf-class  attack  submarine,  the  new  P-7  an¬ 
tisubmarine  patrol  aircraft,  shipboard  sonar  up¬ 
grades,  and  a  concentrated  program  of  research. 
Advances  in  airframe  materials  and  electronics  will 
provide  opportunities  in  stealth,  performance,  and 
cost  reduction  of  missiles  and  aircraft.  We  are 


striving  to  bring  new  ideas  for  ship  hull  forms, 
propulsion,  and  integrated  weapons  systems  out  of 
the  labs  and  into  the  fleet,  and  to  manage  that  pro¬ 
cess  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  adopted  cost 
saving  management  techniques  such  as  Total  Qual¬ 
ity  Management  and  competition  wherever  practi¬ 
cable.  FY  1989  marked  the  first  year  in  recent  his¬ 
tory  that  all  shipbuilding  contracts  were  awarded 
competitively.  For  the  seventh  consecutive  year, 
the  Navy  has  increased  the  percentage  of  compet¬ 
itive  awards  both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  contract 
actions.  About  59  percent  of  the  dollars  obligated 
and  more  than  93  percent  of  the  Department’s  con¬ 
tract  actions  were  awarded  competitively. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  fulfilled  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Defense  Management  Review 
by  assigning  sole  responsibility  for  research,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  acquisition  functions  to  a  newly 
established  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
ASN(RD&A).  Program  Executive  Officers  and  sys¬ 
tem  commands  will  report  directly  to  this  new  ac¬ 
quisition  executive,  providing  for  streamlined  over¬ 
sight  of  the  acquisition  process.  We  are  establishing 
a  dedicated  corps  of  officer  and  civilian  specialists 
in  acquisition  management.  Matters  pertaining  to 
military  requirements  and  to  test  and  evaluation 
have  been  delegated  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  importance  of  environmental  issues  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Environment), 
and  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy’s  program  to 
reduce  hazardous  waste  generation  by  50  percent 
by  the  end  of  1992. 


H.  Lawrence  Garrett,  III 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 
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The  Air  Force  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
1990s  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  sup¬ 
port  national  security  objectives  while  responding 
to  the  challenges  of  significant  fiscal  constraints 
and  geopolitical  shifts.  The  Air  Force  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  balanced  approach  to  underwriting  national 
defense,  emphasizing  high-quality  people  and  de¬ 
centralized  management,  leveraging  its  investments 
through  readiness,  upgrades,  and  modernization. 
In  doing  so,  the  Air  Force  has  prepared  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  while  meeting  its  vital  day-to-day  objectives. 

Recruiting,  retaining,  and  motivating  high- 
quality  people,  providing  the  needed  training  and 
professional  skills,  ensuring  their  adequate  com¬ 
pensation,  and  protecting  their  health  and  safety 
has  been  our  highest  priority.  Our  recruiting  and 
retention  efforts  met  with  significant  success  — 
for  example,  99  percent  of  our  recruits  were  high 
school  graduates  —  and  innovative  programs  were 
targeted  at  the  retention  of  important  specialties, 
such  as  pilots  and  physicians.  More  remains  to  be 
done.  Our  safety  efforts  in  FY  89  resulted  in  the 
best  ground  safety  record  in  history,  and  the  third 
best  flying  safety  record. 

The  Air  Force  participated  fully  in  the  review 
process  leading  to  the  Defense  Management  Re¬ 
port  to  the  President  (DMR)  and  is  aggressively 
streamlining  our  management  processes.  Taking 
on  the  challenge  of  creating  our  own  real  growth, 
we  are  dedicated  to  eliminating  non-value  added 
activities  Air  Force-wide.  Over  400  ideas  have 
been  generated  by  Air  Force  people,  with  over 
40  selected  for  the  first  phase  of  DMR  implemen¬ 
tation  —  including  a  major  effort  to  streamline 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  and  Air  Force  Communications  Com¬ 
mand.  Improving  the  system  acquisition  process 
has  been  a  major  focus  of  Air  Force  DMR  im¬ 
plementation.  Improving  our  Program  Manage¬ 
ment  Directives  and  developing  the  complementary 
Acquisition  Program  Baseline  and  Acquisition  In¬ 
formation  System  represent  a  three-pillared  man¬ 
agement  initiative  to  streamline  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  while  preserving  maximum  flexibility 
for  program  execution. 

The  Air  Force  maintains  its  combat  capability  in 
the  face  of  budget  constraints  by  focusing  on  readi¬ 
ness,  modifications  to  existing  systems,  and  force 


modernization.  Air  Force  readiness  has  steadily 
improved  over  the  last  nine  years  and  stabilized  at 
FY  87-FY  88  levels  —  an  all-time  high.  To  main¬ 
tain  that  vital  readiness,  we  have  accepted  force 
reductions  of  32  squadrons  and  more  than  31,000 
people  over  the  last  five  years,  deferred  facility  im¬ 
provements,  and  reduced  the  modernization  pace. 
Although  decreases  in  sustainability  investment  are 
a  reality,  progress  in  reducing  sustainment  costs 
has  allowed  us  to  hold  the  line. 

Strategic  forces  have  been  a  high  priority  as  nu¬ 
clear  deterrence  remains  the  cornerstone  of  our  na¬ 
tional  military  strategy.  The  revolutionary  B-2  has 
successfully  completed  initial  test  flights.  The  B-l 
continues  to  mature  and  meet  its  strategic  com¬ 
mitments,  and  the  Peacekeeper  achieved  full  op¬ 
erational  capability  in  Minuteman  silos  after  the 
most  successful  ICBM  developmental  test  program 
in  history.  Research  and  development  on  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Cruise  Missile,  Small  ICBM,  and  Rail  Gar¬ 
rison  basing  for  Peacekeeper  are  progressing  well. 

Modernizing  tactical  airpower  is  also  a  high  pri¬ 
ority.  Investments  in  system  modifications  and  up¬ 
grades  will  have  long-term  payoffs  in  improved 
combat  power.  The  fielding  of  the  LANTIRN  on 
the  F-15E  and  the  Block  40  F-16s  will  provide 
significant  night,  adverse  weather  capability.  The 
unveiling  of  the  F-117A  reflects  technology  devel¬ 
opment  that  will  achieve  orders  of  magnitude  im¬ 
provements  in  combat  capability  in  the  Advanced 
Tactical  Fighter,  now  in  research  and  development. 

Our  investments  in  power-projection  forces  en¬ 
hance  our  flexibility  and  ability  to  support  forward 
defense.  The  B-52  added  another  dimension,  ac¬ 
quiring  a  precision  standoff  conventional  capabil¬ 
ity.  We  accepted  delivery  of  the  last  C-5B,  com¬ 
pleting  that  program  ahead  of  schedule  and  under 
cost,  and  expanded  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet.  De¬ 
livery  of  the  last  KC-10  and  continued  re-engining 
of  the  KC-135  enhanced  our  global  reach.  And  as¬ 
sembly  began  on  the  first  of  the  next  generation  of 
airlifters,  the  C-17. 

The  Air  Force  has  emphasized  integrating  space 
into  every  mission  area,  establishing  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Space)  to  manage  space 
activities  and  integrate  space  with  terrestrial  forces. 
Our  mixed-fleet  launch  strategy  provided  versatile. 
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robust,  assured  access  to  space  with  several  ex¬ 
pendable  launch  vehicle  programs.  We  successfully 
launched  the  Titan  IV  and  the  Delta  II,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  first  operational  Global  Positioning  System 
satellites  into  space. 

Closer  to  earth,  the  Air  Force  also  recognized 
the  increasing  importance  of  special  operations,  es¬ 
tablishing  two  new  special  operations  wings  one 
in  Europe  and  one  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Air  Force  launched  new  activities  in  support 
of  the  President’s  national  strategy  to  combat  the 
threat  to  our  national  security  posed  by  narcotics. 
Air  Force  people,  aircraft,  radars,  and  equipment 
are  working  with  law  enforcement  agencies  and  our 
allies  to  slow  the  flow  of  drugs. 

While  underwriting  deterrence  with  increas¬ 
ed  capabilities,  the  Air  Force  responded  to 


contingencies  and  disasters  around  the  world.  We 
deployed  forces  to  Panama  to  protect  Ameri¬ 
cans  there  and  lifted  UN  peacekeeping  forces  to 
Namibia.  We  also  provided  humanitarian  airlift  of 
approximately  7,500  tons  of  badly  needed  supplies 
and  equipment  following  earthquakes  and  hurri¬ 
canes  —  ranging  from  the  Caribbean  to  Armenia. 
And  while,  tragically,  the  most  publicized  search 
and  rescue  mission  of  the  year  —  that  for  Con¬ 
gressman  Mickey  Leland  and  his  party  found 
them  not  alive,  Air  Force  Rescue  and  aeromedi- 
cal  evacuation  forces  recorded  hundreds  of  saves 
in  FY  1989. 

The  1990s  will  be  challenging.  International  dy¬ 
namics  and  budgetary  constraints  will  continue  to 
apply  pressure.  As  they  do,  the  Air  Force  will  as¬ 
sume  an  even  more  important  role  in  national  de¬ 
fense  owing  to  the  inherent  flexibility,  global  reach, 
and  lethality  of  airpower. 


JLuakl. 

Donald  B.  Rice 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
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It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  (Board)  which,  acting 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re¬ 
serve  Affairs,  is  by  statute,  the  “principal  policy 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  reserve  components”  (10  USC  175(c)). 
In  this  position  1  follow  my  friend  Will  Hill  Tanker- 
sley.  He  is  a  distinguished  businessman,  soldier  and 
former  Department  of  Defense  official.  Under  his 
able  leadership,  the  Board  has  made  many  signifi¬ 
cant  contributions  to  our  National  Security. 

The  importance  of  our  nation’s  reserve  compo¬ 
nents  cannot  be  over  emphasized.  My  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  over  eight  and  one-half 
years,  combined  with  my  earlier  service  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  have  convinced 
me  that  in  today’s  world  environment  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  reserve  components  will  increase.  This 
is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  budget  constraints 
with  which  we  are  faced. 

The  Total  Force  Policy  was  promulgated  in 
1973.  As  implemented,  it  has  brought  great  change 
and  success  to  the  reserve  components.  The  reserve 
components  today  are  full  partners  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  components.  There  are  no  major  operational 
plans  that  could  be  executed  without  the  reserve 
components.  The  challenges  of  low  intensity  con¬ 
flict  around  the  world  will  require  additional  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  capabilities  of  reserve  component  spe¬ 
cial  operations  units  and  personnel.  The  Selected 
Reserve  makes  up  35  percent  of  the  Total  Force. 
This  ranges  from  a  high  of  over  50  percent  in  the 
Army  to  18  percent  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Today’s 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  are  composed  of 
higher  quality  personnel,  are  being  more  effectively 
trained,  and  have  more  modern  equipment.  They 
are  better  prepared  than  ever  to  perform  their  vital 
missions.  The  support  of  the  American  people,  the 
Administration,  the  Congress  and  the  services  has 
made  this  possible.  Challenges  still  exist  in  the  ar¬ 
eas  of  personnel,  training,  equipment,  and  facilities 
which  are  essential  to  achieving  required  readiness 
and  they  will  be  detailed  in  the  Board’s  upcoming 
report. 

Recruiting  and  retention  efforts  of  the  reserve 
components  have  been  successful  in  attracting 
and  keeping  high-quality  individuals.  The  Mont¬ 
gomery  GI  Bill  and  various  bonus  programs  have 


contributed  greatly  to  this  effort.  Recruiting  is 
likely  to  become  more  difficult  due  to  a  shrinking 
pool  of  young  men  eligible  for  military  service.  The 
increasing  number  of  women  serving  in  the  reserve 
components  is  helping  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
Since  1981,  the  number  of  women  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  has  increased  by  75  percent.  Women  now 
comprise  about  12  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
and  13  percent  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

The  most  significant  training  detractor  for  re¬ 
serve  component  personnel  is  time  available  to 
train.  Sufficient  full-time  support  personnel  and 
automation  should  be  provided  to  perform  many 
of  the  peacetime  administrative  functions  now  be¬ 
ing  handled  by  drilling  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.  This  would  allow  them  to  de¬ 
vote  more  of  their  time  to  training. 

In  addition  to  paid  drills,  most  reserve  forces’ 
leaders,  commissioned  and  noncommissioned, 
spend  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  working  at 
their  units  on  administration,  logistics,  and  train¬ 
ing.  In  recent  years,  administration  and  readiness 
requirements  have  increased  enormously.  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  leaders  —  who  usually  have  de¬ 
manding  careers  in  civilian  life  and  young  families 
—  are  feeling  considerable  pressure  from  employers 
and  families  to  get  out  of  the  reserve  components. 
If  they  must  choose  between  their  civilian  vocation 
and  their  families  or  their  military  avocation,  the 
choice  they  will  make  is  very  certain. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  these  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  leaders  who  are  essential  if  the  Total 
Force  is  to  be  effective.  Therefore,  it  is  critical  that 
unreasonable  demands  on  their  time  be  reduced. 
This  can  be  achieved  either  by  eliminating  some 
of  the  requirements,  which  may  be  impossible  if 
units  are  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  readiness,  or  by 
providing  sufficient  full-time  support  personnel  and 
automation  to  fulfill  the  requirements. 

Policies  pertaining  to  appointment,  retention, 
promotion,  and  retirement  of  reserve  component 
officers  are  addressed  in  the  Reserve  Officer  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management  Act.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
is  important. 

Overseas  Deployment  Training  (ODT),  and 
training  with  wartime  gaining  commands,  provides 
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some  of  the  most  effective  training  available  for 
the  reserve  components.  Preparation  for  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  ODT  closely  parallels  actual  mobilization 
and  deployment.  Civic  action  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  to  friendly  nations,  in  conjunction  with  ODT, 
supports  foreign  policy  and  increases  United  States 
stature  abroad.  Morale  and  retention  is  increased 
and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  effectively  ex¬ 
ecute  its  forward  defense  strategy  is  demonstrated. 
In  FY  1989,  88,500  reserve  component  personnel 
trained  in  96  foreign  countries.  The  importance  of 
ODT  will  increase  if  additional  missions  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  reserve  components  and  United  States 
forces  are  reduced  overseas. 

Department  of  Defense  policy  is  to  equip  first 
those  units  that  will  deploy  first.  This  policy,  which 
was  first  recommended  by  the  Board,  has  resulted 
in  substantial  amounts  of  modern  equipment  going 
to  the  reserve  components.  This  has  significantly 
increased  readiness.  Although  excellent  progress 
has  been  made  in  equipping  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units,  the  shortfall  of  equipment  on-hand 
versus  wartime  requirements  was  over  SI 4  billion 
at  the  end  of  FY  1989. 

It  is  important  to  national  security  that  our  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  be  ready  and  fit 
to  fight  on  a  complex  and  unforgiving  modern  bat¬ 
tlefield.  I  am  convinced  that  every  member  of  the 
reserve  components  must  be  physically  fit  prior  to 
mobilization.  This  requirement  can  only  be  sat¬ 
isfied  by  strong  leadership,  and  individual  effort. 
History  has  proven  that  a  force  that  is  fit  and  ready 
is  less  likely  to  have  to  fight. 

I  do  have  two  concerns  about  reserve  component 
force  structure  and  budget  issues: 

First,  the  reserve  components  provide  a 
cost-effective  means  for  augmenting  the  active 
forces  and  maintaining  a  strong  deterrence. 


Recognizing  this,  budget  makers  are  likely  to  try 
to  save  dollars,  while  maintaining  capability,  by 
transferring  more  missions  from  the  active  to  the 
reserve  components.  The  reserve  components  stand 
ready  to  accept  additional  responsibilities.  How¬ 
ever,  the  added  missions  and  force  structure  must 
be  adequately  resourced,  and  they  must  be  of  the 
type  that  are  supportable  within  the  parameters  of 
reserve  component  recruiting,  retention,  and  train¬ 
ing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  units  are  expected  to  maintain  readiness  in 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  time  available  to  ac¬ 
tive  component  units.  To  demand  more  could  ad¬ 
versely  impact  recruiting  and  retention.  To  allow 
less  would  hurt  readiness. 

My  second  concern  is  the  tendency  to  think 
of  “equal  share”  reductions  when  budget  cuts  are 
required.  If  budget  reductions  for  the  reserve  com¬ 
ponents  become  necessary,  they  should  not  au¬ 
tomatically  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  active 
component.  “Equal  share”  budget  reductions  ig¬ 
nore  fundamental  differences  between  the  active 
and  reserve  components,  and  are  particularly  in¬ 
appropriate  at  a  time  when  additional  missions 
and  force  structure  are  being  given  to  the  reserve 
components. 

The  Total  Force  Policy  is  indeed  the  nation’s 
shield.  It  is  a  sound  concept  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  have  an  adequate 
defense  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Today’s  reserve  com¬ 
ponents  are  of  high  quality,  well-equipped,  well- 
trained,  and  ready  to  deploy.  The  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board  stands  ready  to  assist  in  developing 
and  reviewing  policies  which  will  maintain  and  en¬ 
hance  reserve  component  readiness. 

The  Board’s  Annual  Report  is  scheduled  for 
publication  in  March  1990  and  will  provide  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  on  reserve  component  programs. 


Forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense 


tAMCM 


M.  Duncan 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs 
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Department  of  Defense  —  Budget  Authority  by  Appropriation 3 

(Dollars  in  Millions)  Table  A-l 


FY  1984 

FY  1985 

FY  1986b 

FY  1987 

FY  1988 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Current  Dollars 

Military  Personnel 

48,363 

67,773 

67,794 

74,010 

76,584 

78,477 

78,548 

79,054 

Retired  Pay 

16,503 

* 

* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Operations  &  Maintenance 

70,950 

77,803 

74,888 

79,607 

81,629 

86,221 

86,761 

90,092 

Procurement 

86,161 

96,842 

92,506 

80,234 

80,053 

79,390 

82,561 

77,855 

Research,  Development,  Test 

26,867 

31,327 

33,609 

35,644 

36,521 

37,530 

36,809 

37,972 

and  Evaluation  (RDT&E) 

Military  Construction 

4,510 

5,517 

5,281 

5,093 

5,349 

5,738 

5,266 

5,578 

Family  Housing 

2,669 

2,890 

2,803 

3,075 

3,199 

3,276 

3,221 

3,458 

Special  Foreign  Currency 

3 

9 

2 

4 

Program 

Defense-wide  Contingency 
Revolving  &  Management 

2,774 

5,088 

5,235 

2,612 

1,246 

897 

-769 

-300 

2,228 

Funds 

Trust  &  Receipts 

-628 

-426 

-707 

-781 

-801 

-668 

-999 

-776 

Deduct,  Intragovt  Receipt 

-22 

-21 

-22 

-28 

-26 

-25 

-28 

-29 

Total,  Current  $ 

258,150 

286,802 

281,390 

279,469 

283,755 

290,837 

291,369 

295,131 

Constant  FY  1991  Dollars 

Military  Personnel 

63,155 

80,110 

77,261 

82,442 

82,100 

81,460 

81,142 

79,054 

Retired  Pay 

20,872 

* 

* 

# 

# 

* 

# 

* 

Operations  &  Maintenance 

88,314 

94,934 

90,434 

93,034 

92,451 

93,680 

90,885 

90,092 

Procurement 

110,696 

120,712 

111,707 

93,481 

89,698 

85,559 

85,627 

77,855 

RDT&E 

34,311 

38,819 

40,562 

41,706 

41,198 

40,653 

38,306 

37,972 

Military  Construction 

5,820 

6,905 

6,423 

5,973 

6,021 

6,203 

5,469 

5,578 

Family  Housing 

3,355 

3,535 

3,349 

3,576 

3,604 

3,546 

3,356 

3458 

Special  Foreign  Currency 

4 

11 

2 

4 

Program 

Defense  wide  Contingency 
Revolving  &  Management 

3,522 

6,248 

6,253 

3,037 

1,407 

972 

-801 

-300 

2,228 

Funds 

Trust  &  Receipts 

-798 

-523 

-844 

-908 

-904 

-723 

-1,041 

-776 

Deduct,  Intragovt  Receipt 

-28 

-26 

-33 

-30 

-28 

-30 

-29 

Total,  Constant  $ 

329,224 

350,724 

335,123 

322,311 

315,546 

311,324 

302,915 

295,131 

%  Real  Growth 

Military  Personnel 

1.2 

268 

-3.6 

6.7 

-04 

-08 

-0.4 

-2.6 

Retired  Pay 

-1.2 

-100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

00 

00 

Operations  &  Maintenance 

5.2 

7.5 

-4.7 

2.9 

-0.6 

1  3 

-3.0 

-0.9 

Procurement 

3.8 

9.0 

-7.5 

-16.3 

-4.0 

-46 

0.1 

-9  1 

RDT&E 

13.6 

13.1 

4.5 

2.8 

-1.2 

-1.3 

-5.8 

-0  9 

Military  Construction 

-3.2 

18.6 

-7.0 

-7.0 

08 

3.0 

-11.8 

2.0 

Family  Housing 

-4.4 

54 

-5.2 

6.8 

0.8 

.=1.6 

-5  4 

3.0 

Total 

4.6 

6.5 

-4.4 

-3.8 

-2.1 

-1.3 

-2.7 

-2.6 

a  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding, 

b  Lower  Budget  Authority  in  the  Military  Personnel  Accounts  in  FY  1986  reflects  the  congressional  direction  to  finance  $4.5  billion 
for  the  military  pay  raise  and  retirement  accrual  costs  by  transfers  from  prior  year  unobligated  balances. 

*  Retired  pay  accrual  included  in  Military  Personnel  appropriation 
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Department  of  Defense  —  Budget  Authority  by  Component a 

(Dollars  in  Millions)  Table  A-2 


Current  Dollars 

FY  1984 

FY  1985 

FY  1986  b 

FY  1987 

FY  1988 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Army 

62,181 

74,270* 

73,128* 

73,984* 

75,813* 

78,079* 

77,606* 

75.798* 

Navy 

82,088 

99,015* 

96,113* 

93,500* 

100,281* 

97,675* 

99,609* 

99,484* 

Air  Force 

86,108 

99,420* 

94,870* 

91,624* 

88,324* 

94,685* 

92,944* 

94,817* 

Defense  Agencies/OSD/JCS 

10,746 

13,126 

15,520 

19,195 

17,021 

18,154 

17,855 

21,175 

Defensewide 

17,027 

970 

1,759 

1,168 

2,315 

2,245 

3,356 

3,858 

Total,  Current  $ 

258,150 

286,802 

281,390 

279,469 

283,755 

290,837 

291,369 

295,131 

Constant  FY  1991  Dollars 

Army 

80,613 

90,936* 

86,997* 

85,305* 

83,959* 

83,236* 

80,557* 

75,798* 

Navy 

104,583 

121,238* 

114,555* 

107,752* 

111,475* 

104,511* 

103,514* 

99,484* 

Air  Force 

108,512 

120,836* 

112,464* 

105,289* 

98,230* 

101,442* 

96,780* 

94,817* 

Defense  Agencies/OSD/JCS 

13,977 

16,514 

18,986 

22,604 

19,275 

19,705 

18,574 

21,175 

Defense-wide 

21,540 

1,200 

2,120 

1,362 

2,608 

2,429 

3,490 

_ 3J58 

Total,  Constant  $ 

329,224 

350,724 

335,123 

322,311 

315,546 

311,324 

302,915 

295,131 

%  Real  Growth 

Army 

4.2 

12.8 

-4.3 

-1.9 

-1.6 

-0.9 

-3.2 

-5.9 

Navy 

-2.8 

15.9 

-5.5 

-5  9 

3.5 

-6.2 

-1  0 

-3.9 

Air  Force 

13.6 

114 

-6.9 

-6.4 

-6.7 

3.3 

-4.6 

-2.0 

Defense  Agencies/OSD/JCS 

11.8 

18.2 

15.0 

19.1 

-14.7 

2.2 

-5  7 

14.0 

Defense-wide 

-1.8 

-94.4 

76.6 

-35.8 

91.5 

-6.9 

43  7 

10.5 

Total 

4.6 

6.5 

-4.4 

-3.8 

-2.1 

-1.3 

-2.7 

-2.6 

a  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 

b  Lower  Budget  Authority  in  the  Military  Personnel  Accounts  in  FY  1986  reflects  the  congressional  direction  to  finance  $4.5  billion 
for  the  military  pay  raise  and  retirement  accrual  costs  by  transfers  from  prior  year  unobligated  balances. 

*  Includes  Retired  Pay  accrual. 
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Federal  Budget  Trends 

(Dollars  In  Millions)  Table  A  3 


DoD  Outlays 

Non-DoD 

Federal 

as  a  % 

Outlays  as  a 

Non»DoD 

DoD  Outlays 

Outlays  as 

of  Federal 

DoD  Outlays 

%  of  Federal 

Outlays  as 

as  a  %  of  Net 

Fiscal  Year 

a  %  of  GNP 

Outlays 

as  a  %  of  GNP 

Outlays 

a  %  of  GNP 

Public  Spending8 

1950 

16  0 

27.5 

4.4 

72.5 

11.6 

17.9 

1955 

17.6 

51.5 

9,1 

48  5 

8.6 

34.5 

1960 

18.2 

45.0 

8.2 

55.0 

10.0 

288 

1965 

17.5 

38.8 

6.8 

61.2 

10.7 

23,8 

1970 

19.8 

39.4 

7.8 

60  6 

12.0 

23  6 

1971 

19.9 

35.4 

7.0 

64.6 

12.8 

20.6 

1972 

20.0 

32.6 

6.5 

67.4 

13  5 

18  8 

1973 

19.1 

29.8 

5.7 

70.2 

13.4 

17.1 

1974 

19.0 

28.8 

5.5 

71.2 

13.5 

16.6 

1975 

21.8 

25.5 

5.6 

74.5 

16,2 

15.1 

1976 

21.9 

23.6 

5.2 

76.4 

16.7 

14  0 

1977 

21.1 

23  4 

4.9 

76.6 

162 

14.0 

1978 

21.1 

22.5 

4.7 

77.5 

16.4 

13,6 

1979 

20.5 

22.8 

4.7 

77.2 

15.8 

13  8 

1980 

22.2 

22.5 

5.0 

77.5 

17.2 

138 

1981 

22.7 

23.0 

5.2 

77.0 

17.5 

14.4 

1982 

23.7 

24.5 

5.8 

75.5 

17.9 

15  5 

1983 

24.3 

25.4 

6.2 

74.6 

18  2 

16  1 

1984 

23.1 

25.9 

6.0 

74.1 

17.1 

16.3 

1985 

24.0 

25.9 

6.2 

74.1 

17.8 

16.4 

1986 

23.6 

26.8 

6.3 

73.2 

17.3 

16.6 

1987 

22.6 

27.3 

6.2 

72.7 

16  4 

16.5 

1988 

22.3 

26.5 

5.9 

73.5 

16.3 

16.0 

1989 

22.2 

25.6 

5.7 

74.4 

16  5 

15.4 

1990 

21.8 

24.0 

5.2 

76  0 

16  6 

14.3 

1991 

21.0 

23  7 

5.0 

76.3 

16.0 

13.9 

a  Federal,  state,  and  local  net  spending  excluding  government  enterprises  (such  as  the  postal  service  and  public  utilities)  except 
for  any  support  these  activities  receive  from  tax  funds 
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Defense  Shares  of  Economic  Aggregates 


Table  A-4 


DoD  as  a  Percentage  DoD  as  a  Percentage  National  Income  Accounts 

of  Public  Employment  of  National  Labor  Force  Percentage  of  Total  Purchases 

Federal 


Fiscal  Year 

Federal 

State  & 
Local 

Direct 

Hire  (DoD) 

Including 

Industry 

National 

Defense® 

Total 

Federal 

State  & 
Local 

1965 

71.3 

29.3 

5.0 

7.8 

7.3 

9.8 

9.8 

1966 

73.0 

30.6 

5.6 

9.0 

7.5 

10.0 

10.0 

1967 

74.1 

31.5 

6.0 

10.0 

8.7 

11.0 

10.4 

1968 

74.0 

31.3 

6.1 

10.0 

9.0 

11.4 

10.8 

1969 

73.2 

30.1 

5.9 

9.4 

8.5 

10.8 

11.0 

1970 

72.3 

27.7 

5.3 

8.1 

7.9 

10.1 

11.4 

1971 

68.3 

24.3 

4.6 

7.0 

7.1 

9.3 

12.0 

1972 

66.0 

21.5 

4.0 

6.2 

6.6 

9.0 

12.0 

1973 

65.0 

20.4 

3.7 

5.8 

6.0 

8.2 

11.8 

1974 

63.8 

19.4 

3.5 

5.5 

5.6 

7.7 

12.0 

1975 

62.9 

18.6 

3.4 

5.3 

5.7 

8.1 

12.8 

1976 

62.5 

18.1 

3.3 

5.0 

5.4 

7.8 

12.7 

1977 

62.5 

17.5 

3.2 

5.0 

5.1 

7.6 

11.9 

1978 

61.9 

17  0 

3  1 

4  8 

4.9 

7.3 

11.8 

1979 

61.1 

16.5 

2.9 

4.7 

4.8 

7.1 

11.5 

1980 

61.3 

16.5 

28 

4  7 

5.1 

7.5 

11.8 

1981 

62  4 

17.1 

2.8 

4.7 

5.4 

7.8 

11.4 

1982 

63.2 

17.4 

2.8 

4.9 

6.0 

84 

11.5 

1983 

63.5 

17.6 

2.9 

5.1 

6.3 

8.7 

11.6 

1984 

63.5 

17.6 

2.8 

5.3 

6.2 

8.1 

112 

1985 

63.3 

17.5 

2.9 

5.5 

6.4 

8.7 

11.5 

1986 

63  2 

17.2 

28 

5.6 

6.6 

8.8 

11.8 

1987 

62.9 

17.1 

2.8 

5.6 

6.6 

8  5 

12.1 

1988 

61.8 

16.5 

2.7 

5.4 

6.2 

7.8 

12.0 

1989 

61.5 

16.0 

2.6 

5.3 

5.9 

7.8 

12.1 

a  Includes  Department  of  Defense  —  military,  atomic  energy  defense  activities,  and  other  defense  related  activities,  such  as 
emergency  management  and  maintenance  of  strategic  stockpiles  and  the  Selective  Service  System. 
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Military  and  Civilian  Personnel  Strength3 

(End  Fiscal  Year  —  In  Thousands)  Table  B  1 


Actual 

Programmed 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Active  Component  Military 

Army  777 

781 

780 

780 

780 

781 

781 

781 

772 

770 

744 

728 

Navy  527 

540 

553 

557 

565 

571 

581 

587 

593 

593 

591 

585 

Marine  Corps  189 

191 

192 

194 

196 

198 

199 

199 

197 

197 

197 

197 

Air  Force  562 

575 

588 

597 

597 

601 

608 

607 

576 

571 

545 

530 

Total  2,055  2,087 

Reserve  Component  Military 

2,113 

2,128 

2,138 

2,151 

2,169 

2,174 

2,138 

2,131 

2,077 

2,040 

(Selected  Reserve) 

ARNG  366  6 

389.0 

407.6 

417.2 

434  3 

440.0 

446  2 

451.9 

455  2 

457.0 

447.3 

447  3 

Army  Reserve  213.2 

232.0 

256.7 

266.2 

275.1 

292.1 

309.7 

313.6 

312.8 

319.2 

309.2 

309.2 

Naval  Reserve  97.1 

98.3 

104  8 

109  1 

120  6 

129.8 

141.5 

148.1 

149.5 

151.2 

153.4 

149.7 

MC  Reserve  35.7 

37.3 

40.5 

42.7 

40.6 

41.6 

41.6 

42.3 

43.6 

43.6 

44.0 

43.9 

ANG  96.3 

98.3 

100.6 

102  2 

105.0 

27.3 

112.6 

114.6 

115.2 

116.1 

116.2 

116.3 

Air  Force  Reserve  59  8 

62  3 

64.4 

67.2 

70.3 

75.2 

78.5 

80  4 

82.1 

83.2 

84.9 

85.2 

Total  868.7 

917.2 

974.6 

1004.6 

1045.9 

1006.0 

1130.1 

1150.9 

1158.4 

1170.6 

1155.0 

1151.6 

Direct  Hire  Civilian 

Armyb  312 

318 

321 

332 

343 

359 

353 

358 

337 

347 

334 

334 

Navy  298 

310 

309 

328 

332 

343 

332 

343 

337 

343 

337 

330 

Air  Forceb  231 

233 

235 

238 

240 

250 

250 

252 

241 

249 

249 

246 

Defense  Agencies  75 

79 

80 

82 

85 

91 

92 

96 

95 

98 

98 

103 

Total  916 

940 

945 

980 

1000 

1043 

1027 

1049 

1010 

1037 

1018 

1013 

a  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 

b  These  totals  include  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  technicians,  who  were  converted  from  state  to  federal  employees  in  FY  1979. 
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U.S.  Military  Personnel  in  Foreign  Areas' 

(End  Fiscal  Year  —  In  Thousands)  Table  B-2 


FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

FY 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989b 

Germany 

239 

244 

248 

256 

254 

254 

247 

250 

251 

249 

249 

Other  Europe 

61 

65 

64 

67 

70 

73 

75 

75 

73 

74 

71 

Europe,  Afloat 

25 

22 

25 

33 

18 

25 

36 

33 

31 

33 

21 

South  Korea 

39 

39 

38 

39 

39 

41 

42 

43 

45 

46 

44 

Japan 

46 

46 

46 

51 

49 

46 

47 

48 

50 

50 

50 

Other  Pacific 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17 

18 

17 

16 

Pacific  Afloat 

22 

16 

25 

33 

34 

18 

20 

20 

17 

28 

25 

(Including  Southeast  Asia) 
Latin  America/Caribbean 

12 

11 

12 

11 

14 

13 

12 

13 

13 

15 

21 

Miscellaneous  Foreign 

9 

31 

27 

23 

27 

25 

20 

26 

27 

29 

13 

Total 

468 

489 

502 

528 

520 

511 

515 

525 

524 

541 

510 

a  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
b  As  of  September  30,  1989, 
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Department  of  Defense  Strategic  Forces  Highlights 


Table  C-l 


FY  1980  FY  1984 

Strategic  Offense 


Land-Based  ICBMsa 

Titan 

52 

32 

Minuteman 

1,000 

1,000 

Peacekeeper 

— 

— 

Strategic  Bombers  (PAA)b 

B-52D 

75 

— 

B-52G/H 

241 

241 

BIB 

— 

— 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 

Launchers  ($LBMs)a 

Poseidon  A-3 

80 

— 

Poseidon  (C-3  and  C-4) 

336 

384 

Trident 

— 

72 

Strategic  Defense  Interceptors 
(PAA/Squadrons)b 


Active 

127/7 

90/5 

Air  National  Guard 

165/10 

162/1( 

FY  1986 

FY  1988 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

7 

998 

954 

950 

950 

950 

2 

46 

50 

50 

50 

241 

234 

173 

154 

154 

18 

90 

90 

90 

90 

320 

336 

384 

368 

368 

144 

192 

192 

240 

288 

76/4 

36/2 

36/2 

18/1 

18/1 

198/1 

216/12 

216/12 

216/12 

216/12 

a  Number  on-line. 
b  Primary  aircraft  authorized. 
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Department  of  Defense 

General  Purpose  Forces  Highlights  Table  C  2 


FY  1980 

FY  1984 

FY  1986 

FY  1988 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Land  Forces 

Army  Divisions 

Active 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

16 

Reserve 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Marine  Corps  Divisions 

Active 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Reserve 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Army  Separate  Brigades3 

Active 

8 

8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Reserve 

Army  Special  Forces  Groups 

26 

23 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 

Active 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

Reserve 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Army  Ranger  Regiment 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tactical  Air  Forces 
(PAA/Squadrons)b 

Air  Force  Attack  and 

Fighter  Aircraft 

Active 

1,608/74 

1,734/77 

1,764/78 

1,868/79 

1,769/79 

1,743/75 

1,746/75 

Reserve 

758/36 

852/43 

876/43 

909/43 

897/42 

867/42 

849/42 

Conventional  Bombers 

B  52G 

Navy  Attack  and 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

33 

33 

Fighter  Aircraft 

Active 

696/60 

616/63 

758/65 

758/67 

730/65 

698/66 

684/66 

Reserve 

Marine  Corps  Attack 

120/10 

75/9 

107/10 

121/10 

118/10 

61/10 

116/10 

and  Fighter  Aircraft 

Active 

329/25 

256/24 

333/25 

346/25 

335/25 

348/26 

383/27 

Reserve 

84/7 

90/8 

94/8 

96/8 

90/8 

102/8 

102/8 

Naval  Forces 

Strategic  Forces  Ships 

48 

41 

45 

43 

42 

40 

41 

Battle  Forces  Ships 

384 

425 

437 

437 

434 

412 

397 

Support  Forces  Ships 

41 

46 

55 

60 

64 

66 

68 

Reserve  Forces  Ships 

_ 6 

_ 12 

_ 18 

_ 25 

26 

33 

40 

Total  Deployable 

Battle  Forces 

479 

524 

555 

565 

566 

551 

546 

Other  Reserve 

44 

24 

21 

21 

21 

21 

17 

Forces  Ships 

Other  Auxiliaries 

8 

9 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Total  Other  Forces 

52 

33 

28 

26 

24 

24 

20 

3  Does  not  include  roundout  brigades;  does  include  the  eskimo  scout  group  and  the  armored  cavalry  regiments. 
b  PAA  —  Primary  aircraft  authorized. 
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Department  of  Defense 

Airlift  and  Sealift  Forces  Highlights  Table  C  3 


FY  1980 

FY  1984 

FY  1986 

FY  1988 

FY  1989 

FY  1990 

FY  1991 

Intertheater  Airlift  (PAA)a 

C-5 

70 

70 

71 

98 

110 

110 

no 

C  141 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

KC10 

— 

25 

48 

57 

57 

57 

57 

C  17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Intratheater  Airlift  (PAA)a 

Cl  30 

482 

520 

504 

521 

492 

450 

444 

C  123 

64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

C-7A 

48 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sealift  Ships,  Active*3 

Tankers 

21 

21 

24 

20 

29 

28 

27 

Cargo 

23 

30 

40 

41 

40 

40 

39 

Sealift  Ships,  Reserve*3 

RRFC 

24 

51 

77 

91 

93 

100 

105 

NDRFd 

— 

— 

— 

129 

128 

120 

118 

a  Primary  aircraft  authorized. 

b  Includes  fast  sealift  ships,  afloat  prepositioned  force  ships,  and  common  user  (charter)  ships. 
c  Ready  Reserve  Force  (assigned  to  5  ,  10  or  20  day  reactivation  readiness  groups). 

d  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  (beginning  in  FY88  specific  NDRF  ships  were  designated  militarily  useful  ships). 
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Selection  of  Officers  for  Award  of  the  Joint  Specialty  (FY1989)  Table  D  1 


Service 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Total 

Army 

33 

27 

1315 

820 

15 

2210 

Navy 

8 

7 

628 

202 

0 

845 

USMC 

12 

1 

255 

160 

3 

431 

USAF 

30 

39 

1537 

241 

10 

1857 

DOD 

83 

74 

3735 

1423 

28 

5343 

NOTES:  TYPE  I  includes  officers  who  have  completed  both  a  joint  professional  military 
education  (JPME)  course  and  a  subsequent  joint  duty  assignment  (JDA).  TYPE  II  includes 
officers  who  have  completed  both  the  joint  education  and  assignment  prerequisites,  but 
required  a  waiver  for  the  sequence  of  the  prerequisites.  TYPE  III  includes  officers  who  have 
completed  a  JDA,  but  required  a  waiver  for  the  joint  education  course.  TYPE  IV  includes 
officers  who  completed  a  joint  education  course,  but  received  a  waiver  for  completing  a  JDA. 
TYPE  V  includes  officers  who  qualified  for  the  joint  specialty  under  the  critical  occupational 
specialty  (COS)  provision  of  the  law. 


Critical  Occupational  Specialties 


Table  D-2 


The  following  military  specialties,  listed  by  service,  are  designated  as  critical  occupational  specialties.  In  every  case,  the  specialties 
so  designated  are  each  service's  “combat  arms"  specialties. 


Army 

Navy 

USAF 

USMC 

Infantry 

Surface 

Pilot 

Infantry 

Armor 

Submariner3 

Navigator 

Tanks/AAV 

Artillery 

Aviation 

Air  Weapons  Director3 

Artillery 

Air  Defense  Artillery 

SEALS3 

Missile  Operations3 

Air  Control/Air  Support/AntiAir 

Aviation 

Special  Operations 

Space  Operations3 

Aviation 

Special  Operations 
Combat  Engineers 

Operations  Mgt 

Engineers 

a  Combat  arms  military  occupational  specialties  which  have  a  severe  shortage  of  officers. 
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Critical  Occupational  Specialty  Officers 


Table  D-3 


Category 

Army 

Navy 

USAF 

USMC 

Total 

JSO  Nominee 

139 

173 

1099 

97 

1508 

JSO  Nominee  in  a  JDA 

139 

160 

986 

90 

1375 

JSO  Nominee  in  a  JDA,  no  JPME 

41 

43 

967 

89 

1140 

Completed  a  JDA  and  at  JPME 

2 

11 

7 

0 

20 

Completed  JPME  in  FY  89 

326 

185 

266 

160 

937 

Selected  for  JSO 

1148 

546 

961 

272 

2927 

Critical  Occupational  Specialty  Officers 


Table  D-4 


2nd  JDA 

Critical  JDA 

FG 

G/FO 

FG 

G/FO 

Have 

Are 

Have 

Are 

Have 

Are 

Have 

Are 

Srvd 

Srvg 

Ttl 

Srvd 

Srvg 

Ttl 

Srvd 

Srvg 

Ttl 

Srvd 

Srvg 

Ttl 

Army 

10 

123 

133 

0 

26 

26 

1 

34 

35 

0 

1 

1 

Navy 

0 

13 

13 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

USAF 

0 

25 

25 

2 

1 

3 

0 

7 

7 

3 

1 

4 

USMC 

0 

2 

2 

0 _ 

2 

2 

__Q _ 

1 

1 

_ Q _ 

1 

1 

Total 

10 

163 

173 

2 

32 

34 

1 

45 

46 

3 

4 

7 

Officers  Nominated  for  the  Joint  Specialty 


Table  D-5 


Nominated  (COS) 

Total  Nominated 

Army 

139 

158 

Navy 

43 

173 

USAF 

1099 

1174 

USMC 

97 

97 

Total 

1378 

1602 
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JOINT  DUTY  ASSIGNMENT  OBJECTIVES 
Annual  Report  on  FY  1989  Promotion  Rates 


Promotion  rates  required  by  the  DoD  Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  with  the  intent  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  quality  of  officers  assigned  to  joint  duty,  are  attached  in  the  following  pages.  Brief 
explanations  for  the  “in  zone”  categories  where  the  required  promotion  objectives  were 
not  met  are  consolidated  in  Table  D-6.  As  reported  in  September  1989,  the  Joint  Staff  and 
joint  commanders  have  seen  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  officers  assigned. 
Since  that  report  was  submitted,  a  joint  study  group  has  begun  looking  at  the  current 
methods  of  measuring  the  quality  of  officers  to  determine  if  the  Department  is  capturing 
the  best  data  available.  Preliminary  results  of  that  group’s  effort  show  that  promotion 
rates  appear  to  be  the  best  objective  measure  of  quality;  however,  this  methodology  does 
have  some  shortcomings. 

For  example,  many  cases  where  promotion  objectives  were  not  achieved  were  a  result 
of  small  populations,  many  where  only  one  officer  with  joint  experience  was  eligible,  and 
cases  where  one  additional  selectee  would  have  meant  meeting  or  exceeding  the  promo¬ 
tion  objective.  Also,  FY  1989  boards  contained  some  officers  who  were  still  in  joint  duty 
assignments  based  on  pre-Act  assignment  practices  —  the  net  result  being  lower  joint 
promotion  rates.  It  will  be  another  year  before  the  joint  promotion  statistics  fully  reflect 
the  post-Goldwater-Nichols  assignment  practices. 

Other  areas  of  concern  include  the  above/below  zone  statistics  and  the  exclusion  of 
some  officers  from  the  statistics.  Above  and  below  zone  statistics  are  difficult  to  compare 
and  analyze  because  of  the  extremely  low  promotion  opportunity  in  these  zones.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  different  promotion  philosophies  for  above/below  zone  promotions  of  the  Services 
complicates  the  analysis.  Furthermore,  the  requirement  to  exclude  joint  specialty  officers 
serving  in  the  “other  joint  duty”  category  does  not  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  measure 
of  the  quality  in  this  category.  Lastly,  many  quality  officers  assigned  to  joint  duty  will  not 
be  reflected  in  the  statistics  for  many  years.  For  example,  on  the  FY  1989  Army  Colonel 
Selection  Board,  due  to  assignment  timing,  147  of  the  540  officers  selected  in-zone  were 
senior  service  college  students.  When  these  officers  are  included  in  the  statistics  based 
on  their  subsequent  assignments  (2  months  after  the  board),  the  joint  promotion  rates 
are  considerably  higher  (see  Note  #5  in  Table  D-6). 

The  joint  study  group  is  looking  closely  at  these  areas  of  concern  to  determine  better 
ways  to  monitor  the  Department’s  progress  toward  this  important  objective  of  assigning 
quality  officers  to  joint  duty. 

NOTE:  In  the  tables  that  follow,  a  dash  (-)  indicates  there  were  no  eligible  officers  in  that 
category  and  a  “N/A”  means  that  no  such  category  exists  for  that  rank. 
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Promotion  Rates 

Table  D-6 

Are  Serving  In 

Have  Served 

In 

(In  Percent) 

(In  Percent) 

Joint 

In 

Below 

Above 

In 

Below 

Above 

Rank 

Categories 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Zone 

Remarks 

Air  Force  Promotion  Rates  (Line) 

0-8 

Joint  Staff 

25 

N/A 

N/A 

50 

N/A 

N/A 

See  note  2 

Joint  Specialty 

38 

N/A 

N/A 

38 

N/A 

N/A 

Service  HQS 

37 

N/A 

N/A 

14 

N/A 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

See  note  1 

Service  Average 

36 

N/A 

N/A 

36 

N/A 

N/A 

0-7 

Joint  Staff 

4 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

See  note  2 

Joint  Specialty 

3 

N/A 

N/A 

3 

N/A 

N/A 

See  note  3 

Service  HQS 

4 

N/A 

N/A 

2 

N/A 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

See  notes  2  &  3 

Service  Average 

2 

N/A 

N/A 

2 

N/A 

N/A 

0-6 

Joint  Staff 

58 

2 

40 

67 

0 

_ 

See  note  2 

Joint  Specialty 

68 

5 

14 

68 

5 

14 

Service  HQS 

59 

4 

11 

58 

23 

7 

Other  Joint 

42 

1 

6 

27 

1 

3 

See  notes  3  &  4 

Service  Average 

44 

3 

3 

44 

3 

3 

0-5 

Joint  Staff 

91 

8 

60 

100 

0 

0 

See  note  2 

Joint  Specialty 

93 

6 

67 

93 

6 

33 

See  note  2 

Service  HQS 

92 

8 

19 

100 

14 

0 

Other  Joint 

70 

2 

10 

69 

3 

9 

Service  Average 

64 

3 

7 

64 

3 

7 

0-4 

Joint  Staff 

Joint  Specialty 

Service  HQs 

(No  Board  in  FY  89) 

Other  Joint 

Service  Average 

Army  Promotion  Rates  (Army  Competitive  Category) 

0-8 

Joint  Staff 

33 

N/A 

33 

_ 

N/A 

See  note  2 

Joint  Specialty 

47 

— 

N/A 

47 

— 

N/A 

See  note  2 

Service  HQS 

40 

— 

N/A 

50 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

46 

— 

N/A 

36 

— 

N/A 

Service  Average 

36 

— 

N/A 

36 

— 

N/A 

07 

Joint  Staff 

8 

_ 

N/A 

2 

_ 

N/A 

See  note  2 

Joint  Specialty 

3 

— 

N/A 

3 

— 

N/A 

See  note  3 

Service  HQS 

2 

— 

N/A 

7 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

7 

— 

N/A 

6 

— 

N/A 

Service  Average 

2 

— 

N/A 

2 

— 

N/A 

\ppendix  D 
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Promotion  Rates  (Continued) 


Table  D-6 


Rank 

Joint 

Categories 

In 

Zone 

Are  Serving  In 
(In  Percent) 

Below  Above 
Zone  Zone 

Have  Served  In 
(In  Percent) 

In  Below  Above 

Zone  Zone  Zone 

Remarks 

0-6 

Joint  Staff 

53 

0 

6 

17 

5 

See  note  3 

Joint  Specialty 

47 

2 

2 

47 

2 

— 

Service  HQS 

40 

0 

0 

35 

4 

— 

Other  Joint 

28 

0 

1 

12 

0 

— 

See  note  5 

Service  Average 

41 

2 

1 

41 

2 

— 

0*5 

Joint  Staff 

100 

17 

0 

100 

0 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

79 

7 

16 

79 

6 

23 

See  note  4 

Service  HQS 

80 

7 

12 

75 

18 

25 

Other  Joint 

68 

5 

2 

49 

2 

2 

See  note  4 

Service  Average 

61 

6 

5 

61 

6 

5 

0*4 

Joint  Staff 

100 

_ 

_ 

100 

100 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

86 

11 

— 

88 

11 

— 

Other  Joint 

86 

— 

— 

86 

— 

— 

Service  Average 

69 

3 

19 

69 

3 

19 

Marine  Corps  Promotion  Rates  (Unrestricted) 

08 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

N/A 

_ 

_ 

N/A 

Joint  Specialty 

44 

— 

N/A 

44 

— 

N/A 

See  note  6 

Service  HQS 

75 

— 

N/A 

20 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

— 

— 

N/A 

50 

— 

N/A 

Service  Average 

42 

— 

N/A 

42 

— 

N/A 

0*7 

Joint  Staff 

25 

_ 

N/A 

0 

_ 

N/A 

See  note  1 

Joint  Specialty 

4 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  HQS 

4 

— 

N/A 

2 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

40 

— 

N/A 

0 

— 

N/A 

See  note  1 

Service  Average 

3 

— 

N/A 

3 

— 

N/A 

0*6 

Joint  Staff 

100 

0 

10 

_ 

0 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

60 

0 

0 

60 

— 

0 

See  note  2 

Service  HQS 

63 

0 

11 

62 

0 

8 

Other  Joint 

39 

0 

13 

33 

0 

0 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

45 

0 

6 

45 

0 

6 

0*5 

Joint  Staff 

78 

0 

_ 

100 

0 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

78 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

Service  HQS 

78 

0 

4 

67 

0 

11 

Other  Joint 

75 

0 

0 

40 

0 

29 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

60 

0 

6 

60 

0 

6 

0*4 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

67 

0 

25 

67 

0 

0 

Other  Joint 

33 

0 

0 

50 

— 

0 

See  note  3 

Service  Average 

67 

0 

17 

67 

— 

17 
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Promotion  Rates  (Continued) 


Table  D-6 


Are  Serving  In 

Have  Served  In 

(In  Percent) 

(In  Percent) 

Joint 

In  Below  Above 

In  Below  Above 

Rank 

Categories 

Zone  Zone  Zone 

Zone  Zone  Zone 

Remarks 

Navy  Promotion  Rates 


0  8  Unrestricted  Line 

Joint  Staff 

— 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Joint  Specialty 

50 

14 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  HQS 

50 

40 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

33 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

See 

note  2 

Service  Average 

54 

17 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Cryptology 

Joint  Staff 

100 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  Average 

100 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Supply 

Joint  Staff 

— 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Joint  Specialty 

100 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

— 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  Average 

67 

17 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

0  7  Unrestricted  Line 

Joint  Staff 

0 

6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

N/A 

See 

note  2 

Joint  Specialty 

2 

3 

— 

— 

10 

N/A 

See 

note  2 

Service  HQS 

3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

N/A 

See 

note  2 

Service  Average 

1 

3 

— 

— 

3 

N/A 

Ctvil  Engineer 

Joint  Staff 

— 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  HQS 

0 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  Average 

0 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Engineering  Duty 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

N/A 

_ 

_ 

N/A 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  HQS 

0 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

— 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

See 

note  1 

Service  Average 

0 

2 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Public  Affairs 

Joint  Staff 

0 

_ 

N/A 

_ 

_ 

N/A 

See 

note  1 

Joint  Specialty 

20 

0 

N/A 

20 

— 

N/A 

See 

note  6 

Service  HQS 

50 

— 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

See 

note  2 

Service  Average 

11 

0 

N/A 

11 

— 

N/A 

Supply 

Joint  Staff 

0 

0 

N/A 

_ 

— 

N/A 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

3 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  HQS 

0 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 

Service  Average 

0 

3 

N/A 

— 

— 

N/A 
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Promotion  Rates  (Continued) 


Table  D-6 


Rank 

Joint 

Categories 

in 

Zone 

Are  Serving  In 
(In  Percent) 

Below  Above 
Zone  Zone 

Have  Served  In 
(In  Percent) 

In  Below  Above 

Zone  Zone  Zone 

Remarks 

0  6  Unrestricted  Line 

Joint  Staff 

67 

0 

25 

0 

Joint  Specialty 

70 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

38 

2 

0 

100 

0 

— 

Other  Joint 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

See  note  7 

Service  Average 

49 

2 

2 

49 

2 

— 

Civil  Engineer 

Joint  Staff 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  HQS 

50 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  1 

Service  Average 

46 

0 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Aeronautical  Engineer 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  1 

Service  HQS 

100 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Service  Average 

45 

0 

7 

— 

— 

— 

Cryptology 

Joint  Staff 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

0 

100 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

13 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  1 

Service  Average 

33 

4 

8 

— 

— 

— 

Engineering  Duty 

Joint  Staff 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  1 

Service  Average 

50 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Intelligence 

Joint  Staff 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

8 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

44 

6 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Oceanography 

Joint  Staff 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  Average 

55 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Public  Affairs 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

67 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  HQS 

100 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

67 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Service  Average 

44 

7 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Supply 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

0 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

14 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

44 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 
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Promotion  Rates  (Continued) 


Table  D-6 


Rank 

Joint 

Categories 

In 

Zone 

Are  Serving  In 
(In  Percent) 

Below  Above 
Zone  Zone 

Have  Served  In 
(In  Percent) 

In  Below  Above 

Zone  Zone  Zone 

Remarks 

(0-5)  Line 

Joint  Staff 

Joint  Specialty 

64 

3 

50 

100 

0 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  HQS 

93 

3 

9 

50 

0 

33 

Other  Joint 

45 

3 

1 

— 

— 

0 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

61 

2 

2 

61 

2 

2 

Civil  Engineer 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

0 

— 

0 

0 

Service  HQS 

100 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

Other  Joint 

— 

— 

0 

— 

0 

0 

Service  Average 

63 

0 

4 

— 

0 

4 

Aeronautical  Engineer 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

57 

0 

17 

— 

— 

— 

Cryptology 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

64 

3 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Engineering  Duty 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

Joint  Specialty 

100 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

100 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

Service  Average 

63 

3 

4 

— 

— 

3 

Intelligence 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

83 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

70 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

74 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Public  Affairs 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

33 

14 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Supply 

Joint  Staff 

100 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

80 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  HQS 

100 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

67 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Service  Average 

66 

0 

2 

— 

— 

— 
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Promotion  Rates  (Continued)  Table  D  6 


Rank 

Joint 

Categories 

In 

Zone 

Are  Serving  In 
(In  Percent) 

Below  Above 
Zone  Zone 

Have  Served  In 
(In  Percent) 

In  Below  Above 

Zone  Zone  Zone 

Remarks 

0-4  Unrestricted  Line 

Joint  Staff 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

See  note  2 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

75 

4 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Other  Joint 

55 

1 

0 

50 

0 

— 

See  note  3 

Service  Average 

73 

2 

15 

73 

2 

15 

Cryptology 

Joint  Staff 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

50 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

69 

3 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Engineering  Duty 

Joint  Staff 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

50 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

78 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Intelligence 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

Other  Joint 

67 

0 

0 

0 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

80 

2 

0 

2 

Oceanography 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

67 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

See  note  2 

Service  Average 

74 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Supply 

Joint  Staff 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Joint  Specialty 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Service  HQS 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Joint 

57 

0 

0 

— 

0 

— 

See  note  2. 

Service  Average 

64 

2 

26 

— 

2 

— 

Notes: 

1.  Small  numbers  involved  —  only  one  officer  with  joint  experience  eligible  for  promotion  in  this  competitive  category. 

2  Small  numbers  involved  —  one  additional  selection  in  this  promotion  category  needed  to  meet  promotion  objective. 

3  Smal  numbers  involved  —  less  than  3  1/2%  of  eligible  population;  comparison  and  analysis  is  inconclusive. 

4  Within  2%  of  meeting  promotion  objective. 

5.  If  the  Senior  Service  College  students  who  were  selected  for  promotion  were  included  with  their  post-PME  organization,  the 
promotion  rate  for  “other  joint  duty"  would  have  been  47%  —  exceeding  the  service  average  by  6%. 

6.  Small  numbers  involved  —  if  one  more  joint  specialist  officer  and  one  less  Service  Headquarters  General  Officer  were  selected, 
the  promotion  objective  would  have  been  met. 

7.  Several  non  selectees  were  assigned  to  joint  positions  under  pre-DoD  Reorganization  Act  assignment  policies.  Now  quality 
officers  are  being  assigned  to  their  positions,  i.e. ,  0-6  promotion  rates  for  those  assigned  in  1989  were  73%  compared  to  49% 
service  average. 
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Analysis  of  the  Assignment  of  Officers 

Following  Selection  for  the  Joint  Specialty  Table  D-7 


Category 

Army 

Navy 

USAF 

USMC 

Total 

Command 

246 

174 

179 

59 

658 

Service  HQ 

Joint  Staff 

130 

89 

54 

46 

319 

Critical 

6 

3 

6 

2 

17 

Other  JDA 

37 

9 

14 

3 

63 

Total 

Other  Joint 

43 

12 

20 

5 

80 

Critical 

98 

30 

50 

11 

189 

Other  JDA 

283 

70 

123 

33 

509 

Total 

381 

100 

173 

44 

698 

PME 

192 

93 

70 

16 

371 

Other  Oper 

337 

65 

97 

139a 

638 

Other  Staff 

608 

57b 

306 

63a 

1034 

Other  Shore 

— 

357 

— 

14 

371 

The  information  in  this  chart  identifies  the  first  reassignment  of  an  officer  following  selection 
for  the  joint  specialty. 

a  For  the  Marine  Corps,  Other  Oper  =  Fleet  Marine  Force  and  Other  Staff  =  non*Fleet 
Marine  Corps. 

b  For  Navy,  Other  Staff  includes  other  shore  assignments. 


Average  Length  of  Tours  of  Duty  in  Joint  Duty  Assignments  (FY 1989) 

(In  Months)  Table  D  8 


General/Flag  Officers 


Joint  Staff 

Other  Joint 

Joint  Total 

Army 

26 

26 

26 

Navy 

28 

25 

26 

USMC 

35 

27 

28 

USAF 

21a 

29 

28 

DOD 

26 

27 

27 

Other  Officers 

Army 

35 

40 

40 

Navy 

37 

40 

39 

USMC 

38 

37 

37 

USAF 

40 

41 

41 

DOD 

37 

40 

40 

a  One  of  the  five  assignments  in  this  category  was  unusually  short,  indirectly 
due  to  the  change  of  administrations  in  early  1989. 
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Tour  Length  Exclusions 


Table  D-9 


Category 

Army 

Navy 

USAF 

USMC 

Total 

Retirement 

49 

74 

107 

15 

245 

Separation 

0 

10 

2 

0 

12 

Suspension  From  Duty 

5 

1 

4 

0 

10 

Compassionate/Medical 

15 

5 

2 

1 

23 

Other  Joint  After  Promotion 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Deactivation  of  Unit 

5 

3 

2 

0 

10 

Joint  Overseas 

191 

47 

358 

16 

612 

Joint  Accumulation 

33 

0 

0 

0 

33 

COS  Reassignment 

68 

29 

19 

7 

123 

Total 

368 

169 

495 

39 

1071 

Officer  Distribution  by  Service  (FY 1989) 


Table  D  10 


Other 

Total  Joint 

Total  DOD 

Joint  Staff 

Joint  Duty 

Duty® 

(Percent) 

Army 

305 

2814 

3119  (36.2%) 

35.3 

Navy 

237 

1627 

1864  (21.6%) 

23  8 

USMC 

50 

408 

458  (  5.3%) 

6.6 

USAF 

339 

2834 

3173  (37.7%) 

34.3 

D0D 

931 

7721 

8623 

a  From  Joint  Duty  Assignment  List 


Waiver  Authority  Use 


Table  D  ll 


Army 

Navy 

USAF 

USMC 

Total 

Category 

FG 

GO 

FG 

FO 

FG 

GO 

FG 

GO 

FG 

GO 

Total 

A1 

27 

1 

7 

0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

57 

1 

58 

A2 

42 

0 

3 

0 

23 

7 

13 

4 

81 

11 

92 

B1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

B2 

42 

0 

3 

0 

23 

7 

13 

4 

81 

11 

92 

Cl 

3 

NA 

0 

NA 

1 

NA 

11 

NA 

15 

NA 

15 

C2 

24 

NA 

13 

NA 

37 

NA 

13 

NA 

87 

NA 

87 

D1 

44 

7 

26 

4 

16 

5 

4 

0 

90 

16 

106 

D2 

792 

39 

358 

17 

748 

32 

122 

9 

2020 

97 

2117 

El 

NA 

2 

NA 

13 

NA 

17 

NA 

0 

NA 

32 

32 

E2 

NA 

42 

NA 

22 

NA 

32 

NA 

11 

NA 

107 

107 

FI 

NA 

2 

NA 

6 

NA 

1 

NA 

1 

NA 

10 

10 

F2 

NA 

30 

NA 

15 

NA 

17 

NA 

8 

NA 

70 

153 

G1 

NA 

18 

NA 

19 

NA 

33 

NA 

3 

NA 

73 

73 

G2 

NA 

30 

NA 

15 

NA 

17 

NA 

8 

NA 

70 

70 

HI 

2098 

69 

842 

65 

1805 

24 

418 

0 

5163 

158 

5321 

H2 

42 

0 

3 

0 

23 

7 

13 

14 

81 

11 

92 

1  =  Waiver  was  exercised 

2  -  No  waiver  was  exercised 

Waivers  include:  (A)  JSO  sequence  waiver,  (B)  JSO  two-tour  waiver,  (C)  waiver  of  post  JPME  JDA  assignment  for  JSO,  (D)  JDA  tour 
length  waiver,  (E)  CAPSTONE  course  waiver,  (F)  waiver  for  promotion  to  0-7,  (good  of  the  service),  (G)  waiver  for  promotion  to  0-7, 
(sci/tech,  professional,  joint  equivalence,  navy  nuclear),  and  (H)  temporary  waiver  provisions  for  award  of  JSO 
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Critical  Positions  Summary 


Table  D-12 


Category 

Army 

Navy 

USAF 

USMC 

TOTAL 

Total  Positions 

381 

201 

382 

60 

1024 

Vacant 

21  (  6%) 

15  (  7%) 

43(11%) 

0  (  0%) 

79  (  8%) 

JSO  Filled 

276(72%) 

140(70%) 

289(76%) 

45(75%) 

750(73%) 

Non-JSO  Filled 

83(22%) 

46(23%) 

50(13%) 

15(25%) 

194(19%) 

Percent  JSO  Filled  Since  1  Jan  89 

82 

85 

84 

82 

84 

Reasons  Above  Positions  Were  Not  Filled  By  Joint  Specialty  Officers 


Position  filled  by  incumbent  prior  to  being  a  joint  position . .  .  68 

Position  being  converted  to  a  non  critical  position  or  being  deleted .  .  .  8 

Joint  Specialist  Officers  not  available . 15 

Best  Qualified  Officers  not  a  Joint  Specialist . . .  .  .  .  18 

Position  filled  by  incumbent  prior  to  being  a  critical  position . .  47 

Other . 38 

Total . 194 


JDA  Positions  Not  Filled  by  Joint  Specialists 


Table  D-13 


The  following  joint  organizations  have  joint  duty  billets  not  filled  by  joint  specialists* 


Organizations 

JDA  Positions 

Not  Filled 

By  JSOs 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 

8 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA) 

2 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA) 

5 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA) 

6 

Defense  Communications  Agency  (DCA) 

12 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA) 

15 

Defense  Attaches 

2 

National  Security  Agency  (NSA) 

5 

Defense  Mobilization  Systems  Planning  Activity 

1 

US  Atlantic  Command  (USLANTCOM) 

5 

US  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM) 

11 

US  European  Command  (USEUCOM) 

14 

US  Pacific  Command  (USPACOM) 

21 

US  Southern  Command  (USSOUTHCOM) 

9 

US  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM) 

2 

Joint  Special  Operations  Command  (JSOC) 

1 

US  Transportation  Command  (USTRANSCOM) 

2 

NATO  Military  Committee 

1 

Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE) 

20 

Allied  Command  Atlantic  (ACLANT) 

8 

HQ  North  American  Aerospace  Command 

6 

Combined  Field  Army  (CFA) 

3 

Joint  Staff 

22 

National  Defense  University  (NDU) 

4 

Joint  Strategic  Target  Planning  Staff  (JSTPS) 

4 

Joint  Warfare  Center  (JWC) 

1 

Joint  Doctrine  Center  (JDC) 

1 

Military  Entrance  Processing  Command  (MEPCOM) 

1 

Total 

194 

